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A DENIAL FROM DOORN 


On April 21 the Living Age published 
an article from Le Correspondant en- 
titled ‘The Kaiser and His Captive,’ by 
Commandant Grasset, giving an ac- 
count of two alleged conversations 
between the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Bernard, who 
was defender of Samogneux, taken 
prisoner there, and conveyed to the 
Crown Prince’s headquarters. A de- 
nial of the truth of this account has 
reached this office, which we quote 
verbatim: — 


The story in question has been submitted 
to His Majesty, the Kaiser, and His Im- 
perial Highness, the Crown Prince, for veri- 
fication. His Majesty, speaking both for 
himself and for the Crown Prince, author- 
ized me to inform you that the story is 
entirely fictitious. His Majesty states: — 

‘The story giving an account of two al- 
leged conversations of the Crown Prince 
and myself with a Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bernard is pure invention, fiction, fabri- 
cation. No such conversation ever took 
place. 

‘During the war, I never once talked with 
a French commanding officer, only with a 
captain or two, or subalterns and simple 
soldiers, either as prisoners of war or as 
wounded men in hospitals. 

‘The topics mentioned were never 


Copyright 1983, by the Living Age Co. 


LIQUOR ON LINERS 


For the most part, the London press 
accepted the application of the Su- 
preme Court decision to British liners 
with tolerant and philosophical resig- 
nation. Most leader writers went out 
of their way to impress the purely legal 
aspects of the case upon their readers. 
A certain similarity in the arguments 
advanced to justify our Government 
suggests that the temper of the discus- 
sion may have been controlled by a 
hint from higher up. 

The Manchester Guardian, which is 
rather pro-Prohibition, said: — 


We shall get the fairest idea of the posi- 
tion if we assume that England had pro- 
hibited the existence of opium within its 
territory, which would include its coastal 
waters up to the three-mile limit. No 
British ship would then be allowed to have 
opium on board, even under seal, except for 
medicinal purposes, and we should be much 
surprised if public opinion here did not 
insist that foreign ships should also submit 
to the letter of the law. But, it will be said, 
alcohol is not a dangerous drug like opium. 
Not in our opinion, certainly, but in 
American opinion, more or less it is; that is 
why they have prohibited it; and they are 
proposing to apply the letter of the law as to 
alcohol precisely as we should apply it as to 
opium. What the further stages of the issue 
may be we do not yet know, but we imagine 
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that there is no reason why the United 
States on its side should do anything pro- 
vocative. If its officials impound the liquor, 
the British shipping companies can presum- 
ably bring an action to recover it or claim 
damages, and the American courts will then 
pronounce upon the specific issue raised. 
The whole procedure should be regarded as 
a norma! testing of a legal issue, and while a 
very few of us are condemned, willy-nilly, to 
be ‘dry,’ we can all of us at least keep cool. 


The Daily Telegraph, which has less 
sympathy for the Volstead Act, ex- 
plained: — 


The merits or demerits of Prohibition as a 
policy lie outside the argument altogether, 
and the position would be precisely the same 
if the bringing of supplies of any other sub- 
stance than alcoholic liquor — dangerous 
drugs, for example — into American waters 
had been forbidden by the law of the United 
States. Further, it must be realized that the 
situation created by the Supreme Court’s 
decision is one which was never for one 
moment contemplated when the Prohibition 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion became the law of the land, and when 
the Volstead Act for its enforcement was 
passed by Congress. These laws were never 
intended to apply to foreign shipping in 
American waters, and the fact that their 
operation has been found to extend to 
foreign vessels is regarded in America with 
regret and with some impatience; the posi- 
tion is keenly felt to be an absurd and dis- 
agreeable one, though it is one from which 
there is at present no way of escape. 


The New Statesman, which is vigor- 
ously opposed to all forms of paternal- 
ism that do not accord with its pro- 
gramme of social reform, and has 
criticized our Prohibition policy with 
some vehemence, finds an apology for 
our action in a different direction: — 


There is some beating up here of a quarrel 
with the United States on the liner question, 
but it is well to remember that she has a 
fairly substantial quarrel with us. British 
merchants and shipowners are just now 
conducting a gigantic smuggling trade to 
the States. From more than one British 
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port steamers regularly go out laden with 
liquor, stop within about fifteen miles of the 
American coast, and then are relieved of 
their stores by fast motor-boats which lurk 
around the inlets of Long Island till they get 
a chance of landing their cargoes. Through 
Canada, too, a tremendous and most prof- 
itable trade in liquor goes on. The results, 
as described to me, are demoralizing to 
people and officials alike. They make a 
deep impression on the American public, 
which, after all, is Prohibitionist by a great 
majority, with an impassioned belief in the 
ethics of Prohibition. 


The London Times observes: — 


What can, and what ought to be done is 
to take all possible measures to prevent the 
infringement of the American law under 
cover of the British flag. There is no call on 
us to assist the American authorities in the 
enforcement of the Prohibition Act; but it is 
certainly not to our credit that our flag 
should be used for the purpose of breaking 
through it. For the sake of the major and 
legal interests of international intercourse 
all suspicion of connivance in petty illegali- 
ties should be removed. At any rate it is 
a relief to know that the question is being 
dealt with in the way of calm and careful 
diplomatic discussion. 


The Sunday Times, which American 
readers will recall is not connected in 
any way with the great daily of the 
same name, advocates a policy of more 
vigorous remonstrance, and deplores 
the action of our Government as ‘de- 
liberately sowing the seeds of inter- 
national discord.’ It compliments 
highly President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, who is now in England, and 
whose outspoken opposition to Pro- 
hibition is as strong as his advocacy 
of Anglo-American codperation, for 
championing a broader outlook on 
world politics, calculated to forestall 
such misunderstandings. It believes 
that British vessels should place their 
stores of liquor under lock and key 
while within the three-mile limit. 
‘But they certainly will not agree that 
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the liquor thus sealed shall be con- 
fiscated. Still less will they agree — 
and here at least one may be sure they 
will have the steadfast support of the 
British Government — to any exten- 
sion of the three-mile limit merely to 
facilitate America’s passion for social 
experiment.’ 

Lloyd George, whose political activi- 
ties in Great Britain since his retire- 
ment from the highest office in the 
Empire have some parallel with those 
of Mr. Bryan in this country, is exert- 
ing himself to explain and to justify 
the American attitude to his fellow 
citizens. He recently told a large con- 
gregation in the Welsh Baptist Chapel 
in London that 


America is making a very bold experiment 
to deal with probably the greatest curse of 
modern civilization. She has tried many 
experiments. They have only been com- 
parative successes —I would not like to 
say that they have been comparative 
failures — and she made up her mind with 
the decision, with the courage, and with the 
sweep which characterizes that great people 
to try such an experiment as has never been 
made on this earth before. Well, give her a 
fair chance. (Cheers.) 

The Americans are a great, practical, 
resolute, courageous people. They are a 
people of over a hundred millions, highly 
educated, and therefore it is well in the 
interests of civilization that they should be 
allowed to have full time to test this effort 
to solve a problem which is just as much 
ours as it is theirs. If they succeed, they 
will have the gratitude of the whole world. 
If they do not completely succeed, they will 
at any rate find where the difficulties are, 
and that will earn the gratitude of the 


world. 
¢ 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE SEASON 


Great Britain and Europe have suf- 
fered from an abnormally cold and 
rainy spring and early summer, and 
lovers of the remarkable are making 
the usual amount of capital out of the 
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event. Berlin papers have published 
learned symposiums by the most dis- 
tinguished meteorologists of Central 
Europe upon this theme. The London 
Times opines that even the eruption of 
Mount Etna may be associated, in an 
obscure way, with some common cause 
of all the physical disasters that have 
recently visited our globe. 


It is for men of science to inform us, if 
they can, whether any, and what, connec- 
tion exists between the remarkable disturb- 
ances in the normal course of nature which 
have marked the last few months. The 
plain man could hardly have failed to be 
struck by their coincidence and to inquire, 


‘Quid moliretur rerum natura novarum 2?” 


There have been earthquakes off the coast 
of Chile in November; at Wellington, New 
Zealand, on April 13; at Sulu-sarai, the 
ancient Sebastopolis, in Asia Minor, on 
May 5; at Turbat-i-Haidari, some eighty 
miles from Meshed, in Persia, on May 25; 
and another supposed to be off the coast of 
Japan, on June 1. In the United States 
terrific storms and floods have been reported 
from Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas be- 
tween the end of March and the middle of 
May, while New York City has suffered 
from abnormal heat, and was visited by a 
violent thunderstorm and floods of rain on 
June 7. Calcutta has suffered from the 
hottest period recorded in her history, and 
here at home a Whitsun season of storms 
and rain in England and of snow in North 
Wales was followed by a ‘record’ high 
temperature in the first days of last month, 
speedily to give place to a renewal of the 
cold, ungenial weather which, with this 
brief interval, has lasted since an excep- 
tionally warm winter. Are all these phe- 
nomena independent or interdependent? 
Does the terrible calamity which has visited 
Sicily signify the end of the period of 
universal disturbance, or does it portend 
further convulsions in other parts of the 
globe? 


The Morning Post calms its readers 
with the information that, so far as 
England is concerned at least, there is 
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nothing unprecedented in this year’s 
weather. 

Our twentieth-century experience is 
neither better nor worse than that of the 
eighteenth or of any other century. We 
have not yet forgotten the exceptionally 
brilliant summer of two years ago, ap- 
parently the most magnificent since that of 
1798. In sharp contrast was the terrible 
summer of 1879, which was miserably cold, 
and the country under water owing to the 
heavy rains of the wettest summer on 
record. Its companion in misery was 1908, 
the wettest year on record, the June rains 
being exceptional, one downpour in London 
lasting sixty hours without a break, and 
boating on the Thames was rendered im- 
possible during the remainder of the season. 
The middle fortnight of the month was the 
coldest in the eighty-two years’ records at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. In the 
cold summer of 1888 snow fell over prac- 
tically the whole of Britain, right down to 
the Isle of Wight, as late as July 11. 

+ 


FARMER AND CONSUMER IN ENGLAND 


Tue spread between the price the 
farmer receives for his produce and the 
price the consumer pays for that prod- 
uce in the city market is as much a 
grievance in Great Britain as it is in 
the United States. An English De- 
partmental Committee on Distribu- 
tion and Prices of Agricultural Produce 
has just issued an ad interim report in 
regard to fruits and vegetables. The 
authors of the report declare that it is 
imperative in the national interest that 
reductions be made in railway rates, 
and that the railway service be im- 
proved to permit the more expeditious 
handling of produce. They recommend 
codperative marketing, and increased 
credit facilities for agriculture. 

Dealing specifically with present 
methods of distribution, the committee 
discovered that in some instances there 
are as many as six intermediaries be- 
tween grower and consumer, and that 
produce is sometimes handled sixteen 
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to twenty different times. Of course, 
such cases are not general, but they 
represent extreme instances of a very 
common evil. At a time when many 
growers were recciving for their prod- 
uce less than the cost of production, 
wholesalers as a class and distributors 
generally were making a satisfactory 
and in many cases a substantial profit. 
In other words, when the pinch comes, 
it falls upon the producer, and not 
upon the handler. 

While no evidence was forthcoming 
to show that distributors were making 
vast fortunes, astonishing profits were 
reported in certain instances. For ex- 
ample, last January the gross profit on 
parsnips in the London market was 
$31 per cent in the high-class shops, 
and 187 per cent from hucksters’ carts. 
The profit on apples was 344 per cent 
in high-class shops, and 196 per cent in 
middle-class shops. In no case was the 
profit less than 100 per cent in a high- 
class shop, 56 per cent in a middle-class 
shop, and 43 per cent in a cheap market 
or on goods sold from a huckster’s cart. 

On the other hand, in the most 
favorable circumstances, the grower’s 
percentage of profit did not exceed 86 
per cent, and in many instances he 
produced his goods at a loss. 


¢ 
A BALTIC LEAGUE 


THE coming conference of the Baltic 
States at Reval will, it is reported, 
consider the project of forming a Baltic 
League as a transitional body pending 
the admission of Germany and Russia 
to the League of Nations. It is under- 
stood that this project has been put 
forward by Sweden and — rather sur- 
prisingly in view of her hostility to 
those countries—by Poland. The 
members of the Baltic League would be 
Germany, Russia, Poland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. 
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The proposed League would under- 
take to preserve the neutrality of the 
Baltic, to disarm all fortresses upon the 
Baltic except those on the Sound; no 
member of the League would maintain 
war vessels on the Baltic except coast- 
guard boats such as are permitted, for 
instance, on the American Great Lakes. 
The garrisons of the Sound fortresses 
would consist of equal detachments 
from all the States bordering on the 
Baltic. Customs boundaries between 
these countries would be abolished as 
far as possible, and Russia would be 
given free port rights in all border- 
state harbors. The delegates of those 
Baltic States that already are members 
of the League of Nations would, under 
the plan suggested, represent the Bal- 
tic League before the latter body. 


¢ 
THE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


THE National Review, whose peppery 
Toryism resembles in England’s peri- 
odical menu the stimulating condiment 
that Americans associate with the 
name of a certain Louisiana parish, 
thus comments upon the recent inter- 
national golf contests held in Great 
Britain: — 


We derive exiguous satisfaction from any 
triumphs over the Americans or any other 
‘invaders’ on the Golf Links. Frankly, the 
Americans are welcome to all our share of 
the golfing championships. We regard a 
game at which the players never get out of 
a walk as unworthy of an athletic nation, 
and as a miserable exercise for able-bodied 
men in the prime of youth and health and 
strength. There are few more depressing 
spectacles than that of a large crowd of the 
flower of both sexes watching two Herculean 
youths lying on a putting green endeavoring 
to ascertain the easiest means of poking a 
stationary little ball into a relatively large 
tin pot. For everybody who for any reason 
can’t run, golf is an unimpeachable occupa- 
tion. For responsible statesmen and most 
hewspaper proprietors it is the best, and we 


always rejoiced when in far-off Coalition 
days we read of the prodigious putting 
performed at Cannes or elsewhere by Mr. 
Lloyd George, Monsieur Briand, Lord 
Riddell, and others of that gallant and now 
deconsidered galaxy of talent. 


¢ 
POLITICAL NOTES FROM FRANCE 


Supporters of the Government in 
France, already disturbed by the defeat 
of their candidate in Seinc-Inférieure, 
received a still more unpleasant sur- 
prise at the election in Seine-et-Oise 
held a few days later. Not only 
were the Government’s candidates de- 
feated, and Franklin-Bouillon and his 
colleague, M. Goust, Radical-Social- 
ists, elected by a decisive majority, but 
the district, which is an agricultural 
department with a large resident popu- 
lation of business men and clerical 
commuters from Paris, gave 40,000 
votes to the Communist candidate, or 
four fifths of the number registered by 
the successful contestants. No one 
imagines that there are 40,000 male 
Communists of voting age in the de- 
partment. The heavy polling for the 
candidates of that party, one of whom 
is in prison for leading a mutiny in the 
French Black Sea fleet at the time of 
the Bolshevist revolution in Russia, 
is ascribed to extreme dissatisfaction 
with the present policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

These reversals of the vote at the 
last General Election, which are al- 
most unanimously deplored by the 
Moderate and Conservative press of 
Paris, are ascribed to discontent with 
Poincaré’s domestic policy rather than 
his foreign policy. Journal des Débats 
considers them ‘serious admonitions,’ 
especially coming as they do just after 
M. Poincaré’s policy speech. L’Echo 
de Paris says: ‘The recent double elec- 
tion marks an undeniable shifting of 
the votes that were given immediately 
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after our victories to the parties of 
order and progress. We know the ex- 
planation. It may be summarized in 
these words: the conditions of the 
peace.’ 

President Millerand recently ad- 
dressed the representatives of the 
foreign press in Paris at a luncheon 
given by them in his honor at the Hétel 
du Palais d’Orsay. In the course of his 
remarks he made the following plea 
for good will and good understanding 
among the former Allies: — 


Peace, in slackening the bonds formed by 
the war, has restored to each nation its 
liberty of view and of decision. The cause 
for which the Allies fought and won, and 
which was not only their cause, nevertheless 
remains. With them, and by their efforts, 
it is a certain conception of the world, a 
particular mode of civilization which has 
triumphed. We remained faithful to those 
things; is it not true? We have not ceased 
to love what our dead ones loved, nor to 
hate what they hated. By what extraor- 
dinary misunderstanding could we then 
cease to agree? Such an hypothesis is inad- 
missible. It will never be realized, thanks to 
you. The friends most sure of one another 
are liable to differ in opinion on secondary 
questions. They bear passing disagree- 
ments easily, because prolonged tests have 
taught them mutual confidence and esteem. 

Tell your compatriots that the prosperity 
and peace of the world have nothing to fear 
from Republican France. The worst mis- 
fortune that could threaten her would be 
that of being misunderstood. We can rely 
on your scrupulous truthfulness, on your 
professional conscience, and —I add with 
pleasure—on your sympathetic under- 
standing, to prevent the physiognomy of 
France from being misrepresented. 


+ 
SPAIN’S CRISIS 


GOVERNMENT authority in Spain is 
frankly acknowledged to be critically 
impaired, and for many months com- 
mon_rumor has had it that almost any- 
thing in the way of a political over- 
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turn might be expected from that 


country. But there are nations, as 
there are individuals, who live to a 
good old age though constantly in 
imminent danger of death from a mor- 
tal disease. Spain may be one of these. 
Last month two newspapers stand- 
ing as widely apart in political doc- 
trine as A. B. C. and Espafia almost 
simultaneously printed articles de- 
scribing the country as on the verge of 
revolution. A. B. C. said: ‘For years 
political atmosphere has not been so 
surcharged with electricity as to-day, 
and the thunderbolt may strike at 
any moment.’ Espafia said: ‘Spain’s 
political consciousness has slumbered 
for centuries — perhaps ever since the 
uprising of the comuneros in the six- 
teenth century. Its awakening has 
been slow; but they will be sadly de- 
ceived who overlook the evidence that 
such an awakening has come at last.’ 
Heraldo de Madrid compares the 
reckless course of Spain’s incompetent 
politicians to Blondin walking a tight- 
rope across Niagara: ‘Like the famous 
funambulist, they expose themselves 
to a fatal fall. And as Blondin used to 
carry some harebrained man across 
the abyss on his shoulders, so our 
Spanish politicians presume to take 
the nation over the precipice with 
them, blindly confident that they can- 
not possibly lose their equilibrium.’ 


¢ 
MINOR NOTES 


Durine the debate in the South Afri- 
can Assembly upon an appropriation 
of a quarter of a million pounds for 
the relief of unemployment, two agita- 
tors from Johannesburg chained them- 
selves to the rail of the public gallery, 
and from there insisted on addressing 
the House. It was half an hour before 
they could be unchained. General 
Smuts and the Speaker refused to 
prosecute the offenders. 




















TARES IN THE WHEAT 


BY FRANCOIS COTY 


[The wealthy owner of Figaro takes the first two columns of his paper to lament the growing 
tendency in France to use the Civil Service to pay political debts. Since Poincaré is rumored to 
be closely associated with the editorial policies of Figaro, the article may be the first gun in a 
campaign for radical administrative reforms in France.} 


From Le Figaro, June 13 
(Paris Rapicat-Party Datty) 


In the same way that weeds overrun 
ill-cultivated fields and drive out the 
good grain, so political parasites over- 
run the bureaucracy of an ill-governed 
state and crowd efficient and honest 
men out of its service. 

Our French administration, which 
costs so dear, is unequal to its task. 
For a long time everyone has known 
this. Our best, most patriotic, and 
most farsighted citizens have exerted 
themselves for several generations to 
drag our stalled bureaucracy out of its 
ancient rut; but their labor has been 
of no avail against the invincible iner- 
tia of an established system. 

How does it happen that a govern- 
ment machine so powerless to perform 
public services should be so powerful 
to resist reforms? Simply because it 
incorporates a vicious political system. 
Our French administration is no longer, 
in spite of its name, an administrative 
organ; it has become a cog in the politi- 
cal machine, serving the private inter- 
est of selfish politicians. 

The nine hundred leading men, more 
or less, who form the head, the direc- 
tive organ, of our republic, are respon- 
sible for this political derangement. 
They have supplanted the trained 
executives who ought to form the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, with their own henchmen, in 
order to satisfy personal clienteles 


that multiply and become more exact- 
ing in the same degree that they are 
pampered. Those of our bureau chiefs 
who are really able men do not dare 
oppose this demoralizing invasion of 
the public service, because it would 
cost them their posts. The higher the 
patron, the greater the number of his 
worthless protégés, and the securer 
the latter are in their positions. 

Our purveyors of Government jobs 
pay no regard to the competency of 
their placemen, provided they are 
servile and loyal to themselves. Each 
petty clerk casts a vote and is also a 
hostage for the votes of his family and 
friends. A little higher up the scale 
these private appointees pay their 
patron not only with votes but also 
with blind support for his political 
schemes and private ventures. They 
are ready for anything. They know 
that they owe their jobs to favoritism 
instead of merit, and that they will 
never again be as well off if they lose 
them. They are completely in the 
hands of their master — their very in- 
competence is a pledge of their fidelity. 

This system of private patronage has 
corroded the whole Government serv- 
ice. It has corrupted statesmen and 
their immediate subordinates. It has 
been the opportunity of men who owe 
their rise to power more to unscrupu- 
lous intrigue than to talent. 
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A private citizen may suggest a 
most sensible reform, a happy idea of 
improvement beneficial for the whole 
country or his local district; but if this 
crosses the purposes of some high poli- 
tician or one of that politician’s crea- 
tures, if it threatens a monopoly or fief 
of the men in power, his advice will be 
disregarded, his suggestion pigeon- 
holed, his initiative and public spirit 
scorned and crushed. For what is the 
public welfare compared with the 
petty, base advantage of some protégé 
working tooth and nail for his protec- 
tor? Examples of this occur daily in 
Parliament, in the law courts, in all 
branches of public business. 

The influence and the power of a 
politician are measured by the number 
of henchmen for whom he has secured 
jobs, not to serve the state and the 
public, but for his private advantage. 
Patron and protégés oppose a solid 
front to all criticism and inquiry. The 
protégés hesitate at nothing so long as 
the ‘boss’ orders it. The boss shrinks 
from no illegality, no usurpation of 
power, no corruption, to defend his 
‘men.’ Both his pride and his private 
interest dictate this. He must prove 
his power to his gang, in order to retain 
their loyalty. And the favors and the 
promises he lavishes cost him nothing, 
because the public pays. 

The unhappy results of this method 
of recruiting our public service are 
obvious to all. We have in France an 
abundance of able men, well fitted to 
fill our legislative halls and public 

_ offices, but they are either driven out 
or voluntarily leave to make way for 
the incompetent. It is a case of the 
tares driving out the wheat, of bad 
money driving out good money. 

So the State loses its best servants, 
who withdraw disgusted from public 
functions and seek employment in 

private business. Meanwhile the Gov- 

ernment inherits all the castaways and 
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discards of private enterprise, whose 
indolence, incapacity, and natural 
servility lead them instinctively to the 
public crib. 

This army of mediocrities, or worse, 
develops a great fear of responsibility 
and initiative. It becomes parasitic. 
Its sole ambition is to live without 
work and without risk at the expense 
of the community. i 

As our population declines, our Civil 
Service grows larger. The ideal of the 
politician would be a nation where all 
the voters owed their jobs to himself, 
and paid him with their ballots. But 
who will support these bosses and their 
clients when, like weeds, they have 
overrun and crowded out entirely the 
good grain of industrious and thrifty 
citizens? 

Let me cite but four examples of this 
administrative malfeasance: — 

Our treasury should have received 
several billion francs for the war goods 
purchased from the Americans. They 
have not yielded a cent. We employed 
guards devoid of vigilance, salesmen 
innocent of salesmanship, and account- 
ants ignorant of accounting, to protect 
and sell the enormous stock of mer- 
chandise our Allies turned over to us 
at bargain prices. As a result of the in- 
competence of these public agents, 
shrewd speculators bought up for prac- 
tically nothing the best of the goods, 
and filled their own pockets with the | 
billions that should have gone into the | 
coffers of the state. Huge robberies | 
were committed in a thousand ways, | 
with a thousand accomplices, and no | 
one was punished. Enormous losses 
occurred through negligence and neg- 
lect. Then great conflagrations con- 
veniently occurred, that wiped out the 
evidence against the culprits. 

Next as to the devastated regions. 
They were scarcely cleared of German 
invaders before they were overrun 
with a new army of greedy speculators, 
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false architects, false masons, false 
carpenters, and shady inspectors. Men 
discredited in every profession, driven 
out of every vocation, improvised 
themselves overnight into contractors 
and engineers. Any man with the 
slightest practical experience in build- 
ing could see the lavish extravagance 
with which all kinds of materials were 
given out and the criminal wastefulness 
with which they were used. Workmen 
were paid more for rebuilding humble 
cabins than is ordinarily paid for erect- 
ing a palace. This hideous speculation 
in the ruin wrought by the war was 
favored by the Government authorities 
at the cost of the true sufferers, who 
are plundered to-day by their own 
fellow-citizens, as they were plundered 
yesterday by the enemy. 

Turn now to our Merchant Marine. 
Shipping bought or built by the Gov- 
ernment at the cost of several billions 
has been sold to private parties for a 
few tens of millions. It might have 
been profitably operated in lines to our 
colonies, which are now isolated from 
their mother country and which, under 
different conditions, could supply us 
with an abundance of timber, fruit, 
grains, and raw materials that we 
must now buy from foreign countries. 
But the sale of our merchant fleet, like 
the sale of our war stocks, offered too 
many opportunities for graft! 

Last of all is the collection of taxes. 
We employ for this purpose an army 
of functionaries, who studiously do all 
in their power to make the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal inquisition as complicated 
and troublesome as possible, in order 
thus to justify their own existence. 
But while they bully honest taxpayers, 
who neither desire nor know how to con- 
ceal their property, they allow the big 
defrauders of the revenue to go scot-free. 

Every Frenchman who has followed 


carefully for thirty years this evolution 
of an organism that was once respected 
for the integrity and the conscientious 
devotion to duty of its personnel, will 
contemplate with concern the future 
of France. Our Government service 
was the sturdy backbone of the State. 
It withstood intact the revolutions 
that swept over her surface and thereby 
maintained the cohesion of socitey. 
Cabinets changed and ministers fell, 
but the administration went on — im- 
passive, routine, but sound to the core. 
Now corruption is eating at its very 
heart. This corruption is the work of a 
little group of pernicious politicians. 
Can the country appeal to these same 
men to cure the evil they have them- 
selves created and fostered? That 
would be folly. Administrative re- 
forms, like business reforms, cannot be 
carried out by those who have pro- 
duced and profited by the very evils it 
is sought to abolish. 

. . . We must organize public opin- 
ion outside of our corrupt and discred- 
ited political circles. We must hunt 
down these agents of ruin and demorali- 
zation in the same way that they have 
harried out of the public service the 
patriotic and the competent. Such a 
thorough house-cleaning need not be 
either long or difficult. The very 
character of the men it is sought to 
eliminate from public life renders 
them impotent to resist. 

No one in France would more cor- 
dially approve such a campaign than 
the honest executives and officials still 
left in our Civil Service, who are de- 
voted to their duty and are humiliated 
by their present association with their 
unworthy colleagues. France is sound 
at the core. If we but extirpate these 
colonies of microbes, we shall dispel 
her illness, revive her circulation, and 
restore her former vitality and vigor. 











THE END OF AN ERA 


BY ALBERT MILHAUD 


[This brilliant contributor to France’s oldest and best-known political semimonthly gives us 
a more cheerfui interpretation of historical tendencies in Europe than those of Fuvere, Speng- 


ler, and other pessimistic prophets.] 


From Revue Bleue, June 2 
(Paris Nationauist LirERARY AND PoitTicaL SEMIMONTHLY) 


Tue tragic tendencies of our age, 
culminating brutally in world-wide 
catastrophes, have shaken the faith 
of thinkers and scholars in the exist- 
ence of a guiding reason in the affairs 
of men. Mr. Wells speaks of our 
European chaos; Grosclaude believes 
that society is navigating at haphazard 
without a compass. Our Sorbonne 
philosophers are overwhelmed with 
pessimism, and predict the decline of 
Europe. Among all thinking men con- 
sciousness of disorder and confusion is 
acute. Confidence has disappeared. 
Quo vadis? Whither goes the world? 
Whither goes Europe? We ask and 
dread. Some watch events in a stupor 
of indifference; many are blind to them. 

We lack clues and guiding principles 
to lead us out of this labyrinth of con- 
fusion, because we have been taught to 
despise the great historical syntheses 
and the broad comparisons between 
the past and the present that pleased 
our eighteenth-century ancestors; be- 
cause our history has become too highly 
specialized and loses itself in a meticu- 
lous search for details. To-day only a 
few teachers of literature read Bossuet. 
No one asks whether we might not 
rewrite his Universal History from the 
broader vantage-ground of our late 
experience. Voltaire’s Essai sur les 
meeurs is often quoted and seldom read. 
Since Guizot lectured at the Sorbonne 
at the time of the Restoration, none of 
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our great scholars has continued the tra- 
dition of order and clarity that expresses 
so well the temper of the French mind. 

Ever since the conclusion of the 
World War, historians have been hyp- 
notized with the controversy over who 
was responsible and why it came about. 
There is, of course, an immediate 
cause for every great historic episode. 
However, no one troubles himself to 
discover the remoter causes of the 
ensemble of events. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to try to do here what so 
many scholars and writers have not 
ventured to attempt. However, I may 
modestly recall certain facts that in- 
trude themselves the moment we begin 
to study the present in the light of its 
historical antecedents. 

One historical fact of world-wide 
importance is the collapse of four em- 
pires, the effacement of four dynasties. 
In Eastern Europe the Romanoffs and 
the Osmanlis have disappeared; in 
Central Europe the Hapsburgs and the 
Hohenzollerns have vanished from the 
stage. The violent shock of war has 
shattered immense empires, that have 
fallen to pieces exactly like plates of 
glass previously patterned by a dia- 
mond point. 

Each of the conquering dynasties 
restored its recent or ancient conquests, 
and, like unpopular actors in a con- 
demned play, was promptly hissed 
from the stage. 
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This was not a novel fact in history. 
Only a few years earlier the old Man- 
chu Dynasty, likewise a conquering 
house, was driven from power in China. 
A century ago the King of Spain lost 
his Indian Empire, and his neighbor, 
Portugal, was almost simultaneously 
driven from America. 

Let us compare these events. Let us 
group them. The century that closed 
with 1920 has witnessed the over- 
throw of seven conquering dynasties 
and the partition of seven vast em- 
pires: those of Spain, Portugal, the 
Manchus, the Osmanlis, the Roma- 
noffs, the Hapsburgs, and the Hohen- 
zollerns. This immense operation once 
accomplished, an epoch that began in 
the fifteenth century, and for a time 
seemed destined to divide our planet 
among a few great potentates envious 
of the glory of Assyria, of Alexander, 
of the Romans, of Genghis Khan, of 
Tamerlane, and of the Grand Moguls, 
is drawing to its close. Without tres- 
passing beyond truth and logic, we are 
justified in saying that an era that 
began with the wonderful expansion of 
the little kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal four hundred years ago, has 
at length run its course. 

An age of conquest having ended, 
and its great actors having left the 
world stage, young nations are coming 
to the front. The world is resuming 
the aspect it had before the era began. 
Not the identical aspect, of course; for 
the expansion of races — especially 
the white and the black—and the 
extermination of certain peoples in 
the New World make it impossible to 
restore in its entirety the fresco cov- 
ered by the whitewash of centuries. 
None the less, the political and terri- 
torial map of the world to-day re- 
sembles much more that of the fifteenth 
century than that of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century. 

An accident? Not at all. What has 


Europe achieved in the last hundred 
years, as she has slowly pushed the 
Turk out of the continent? She has 
brought to light submerged nations: 
the Greeks, Serbs, Wallachians, Mol- 
davians, Albanians, Bulgarians. Eu- 
rope has labored and suffered to restore 
the map of the Balkans approximately 
as it was in the Middle Ages. 

What have we tried to do in Bo- 
hemia? To revive a government and a 
nation erased from political history 
since 1620. What did we seek in 
Poland and in Lithuania? To rescue 
nations submerged since 1772 and 1795. 

Everywhere the people have de- 
manded that the verdicts of centuries 
be reversed, and they have done this 
so successfully that we have a world 
that would be far less familiar to 
Talleyrand, Metternich, Richelieu, or 
Mazarin than it would be to Louis 
XI or Charles V. 

A war begun by Germany to com- 
plete her conquest of Europe was des- 
tined inevitably to precipitate just 
such an evolution as has occurred, in 
case it failed to achieve the design of 
its promoters. Did not the history of 
Austria-Hungary for half a century 
prophesy the dissolution of the Haps- 
burg monarchy? Was not a defeat for 
Germany predestined to bring about a 
restitution of her annexed territories 
to their former owners? The war has 
but ripened fruits whose buds and 
blossoms we saw long ago. 

Was the ultimate partition of Tur- 
key a surprise? Or that of Russia? 
Was not the revolution of 1905 a pre- 
diction of 1917? Did we not already 
foresee at that time a coming social 
overturn? Were we unaware that 
Russia’s land-problem was critical? 
Did not the first two Dumas disclose 
the true political ideal of Russia? 

Indeed, there is not a great histo- 
rian of the last generation that did 
not .foresee a tremendous revolution. 
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Renan wrote in September 1870, to 
Dr. Strauss: ‘You have raised the 
banner of ethnographical and archeo- 
logical politics in place of liberal poli- 
tics. That will be your doom. The 
comparative philology that you have 
mistakenly introduced into the sphere 
of statesmanship will do you a bad 
turn. The Slavs will embrace that 
theory passionately.’ And indeed that 
passion was to ruin at least two great 
empires. The catastrophe was already 
in sight fifty years ago. 

And Lavisse wrote shortly before 
the war: ‘Some day fire will break 
out in the great mass of tinder we are 
constantly heaping higher; the nations 
will hurl themselves against each 
other; some will be shattered by the 
shock; and unquestionably revolution, 
which is already seething among the 
masses, will burst forth, and with one 
vengeful sweep brush aside emperors 
and kings and their servants, and the 
whole social system that has permitted 
such a catastrophe to befall the people.’ 

No, men accustomed to think scien- 
tifically, to observe events, to appraise 
historical forces, saw clearly the curve 
that the evolution of Europe was pre- 
destined to follow. They recognized 
the spirit of their time. They knew 
perfectly well that a decisive defeat 
would be fatal to the conquering em- 
pires. When the restored nationalities 
knocked at the gate of Versailles 
Palace, demanding from the pundits of 
diplomacy the restitution of their 
liberty, the survivors of 1848 did what 
Gambetta would have done — they 
hailed the justice of the plea. Never- 
theless, they knew from the first that we 
were thereby entering a road that might 
lead straight to Europe’s graveyard. 

Defenders of the defunct dynasties 
denounce the Balkanization of Eu- 
rope. A welcome Balkanization! For 
it is synonymous with liberation. 
Freed from their dynasties, the new 
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nations are governing themselves. As 
happened in Spanish America after 
its Revolution, republics have mul- 
tiplied. This merely proves that the 
common people distrust hereditary 
rulers and refuse to risk their new-won 
liberty under powerful governments. 
The only sovereigns left are those con- 
tent to reign without governing. Our 
planet is evolving slowly toward pan- 
democracy. Unquestionably it will 
take time to establish a régime of law 
and order in some of the newly un- 
shackled countries. It has taken time 
to do so in the young American re- 
publics. There is no royal road to 
education in self-government. We 
must pay a price for our political train- 
ing. But the world is liberated at last 
from the forces that have held it in 
bondage for centuries. Nations rejoice 
to find themselves their own masters. 

Political enfranchisement, however, 
will be worth little if it is accompanied 
by economic servitude. As yet men 
unable to comprehend the profound 
political transformations that have oc- 
curred are equally blind to the far- 
reaching economic transformations 
that must accompany them. The 
same ideal of independence applies in 
both instances. Formerly every sov- 
ereign wanted to have his own army 
and navy. To-day each nation wishes 
to have its own agricultural, industri- 
al, and commercial autonomy. 

Is international capitalism to follow 
our ancient attempts at military domi- 
nation to a common grave? It is 
neither unlikely nor impossible. It is 
a question for to-morrow to determine. 

The idea of making any people 
subservient to the profit of another is 
no longer tenable. Political autonomy 
involves economic autonomy. We 
seem headed toward a new age, where, 
as in some ancient eras, production 
will be organized strictly within the 
framework of national self-sufficiency. 














BULGARIA SINCE THE WAR 


BY COLONEL L. LAMOUCHE 


[The following article was written before the Bulgarian coup d'état. But the author's 
description of conditions in Bulgaria is possibly more accurate than it would have been had 
he interpreted what he saw in the light of that event.) 


From La Revue Politique et Parlementaire, June 10 
(Paris INDEPENDENT Pouiticat-Arrams Monruty) 


To a visitor who knew the city and 
country intimately before the war, 
Sofia shows the effects of that disaster 
more than any other part of Bulgaria. 
Its pavements are neglected, its street- 
lighting deficient, its tramways dilapi- 
dated. But if the sites set apart for 
public edifices planned before 1914 — 
the City Hall, the Law Courts, the 
Museum — still stand empty, private 
construction seems astonishingly active 
to a visitor from France. I did not 
see a street in Sofia where there was 
not one — and often several new build- 
ings under way. To a lesser extent this 
is true in country towns and villages. 
It is the first evidence to the visitor 
that the Bulgarians — one of the most 
industrious peoples in the world — 
have not lost the art of working. 
The latter impression is further 
strengthened when one visits the rural 
districts. Everywhere I saw well-culti- 
vated fields, market gardens that re- 
called those in the neighborhood of 
Paris, thrifty vineyards, rich meadows, 
and an abundance of well-fed live 
stock. The peasants, to be sure, have 
had their full share of hardship. Six 
years of war cost them heavily in hu- 
man life — as elsewhere, more heavily 
than any other class of society. Fur- 
thermore, they have suffered material 
losses in live stock, farm implements, 
and vehicles which were requisitioned, 
destroyed, or lost during the war, and 


which they must now replace at very 
high prices. But their great source of 
wealth, the land, remains; and they 
have courageously set to work to re- 
store their fortunes. Already the area 
sown in grain and the average crop are 
nearly as large as before the war, al- 
though Bulgaria has lost Dobrudja — 
one of her most fertile districts. The 
peasant, who lives almost entirely upon 
the products of his own fields, is not 
badly off; and three fourths of the 
Bulgarians are peasants. 

On the other hand the town popula- 
tion, especially the educated and offi- 
cial classes, have suffered greatly from 
the rising cost of living. Manual 
workers, whose wages have risen about 
as fast as prices, are better off. But 
while the cost of supporting a family 
is thirty times what it was before the 
war, the salaries of Government offi- 
cials are only five to seven times as 
large as at the earlier period. 

In nearly every town I visited, I 
found modern, up-to-date spinning- 
and weaving-mills, tanneries, brew- 
eries, flour mills, tobacco mills, fine 
large sugar-centrals, and other manu- 
facturing enterprises. One large flour- 
mill just finished at Burgas is the finest 
in Eastern Europe. Unhappily many 
of these establishments, especially 
textile mills and tanneries, are hard 
hit by the high cost of raw materials, 
which are mostly imported. Many are 
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only running at half or one third of 
their capacity. But as soon as the 
Eastern market is opened by a settle- 
ment of the troubles with Greece and 
Turkey, a new era of prosperity is 
promised them. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
Bulgaria, largely on account of its pre- 
ponderantly agricultural character, is 
better off than the Central Powers, and 
quite as well off as Rumania, in spite 
of the latter’s rich natural resources. 

Political passion, which always runs 
high in the young Balkan States, is 
especially violent in Bulgaria. The old 
parties held responsible for the dis- 
asters of the war are bitterly hated. 
But they are the parties that alter- 
nately held power during the first forty 
years of Bulgaria’s existence as an in- 
dependent nation. The unpopularity 
of these old organizations gave birth 
to a new party, the Peasant Party, 
which is still new in political experience, 
but represents — if not all —at least a 
very important section of the rural 
community. Since this party never 
held office until 1919, it is not burdened 
with war responsibilities. More than 
that, its leaders distinguished them- 
selves in 1915 by vigorously opposing 
the war schemes of King Ferdinand, 
who, Stambuliskii boldly predicted at 
the time, would pay with his head for 
the evils he was about to bring upon 
the country. 

The Peasant Party is essentially a 
people’s party. It is recruited entirely 
from the agricultural population. Its 
leaders come from country homes; 
many of them til] their own soil, or are 
rural school-teachers. These condi- 


tions emphasize the gulf between this 
party and the old organizations, that 
are commonly characterized — though 
rather 
parties. 
Whatever opinion one may have of 
domestic _ policies, — 


arbitrarily —as bourgeois 


Stambuliskii’s 
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and that is the affair of the Bulgarians 
themselves, — we must do him the 
justice to say that his international 
programme has always been straight- 
forward and honest. Having signed the 
Treaty of Neuilly, he set out to fulfill 
it in the fullest measure possible, de- 
spite its harsh terms. His cabinet is 
pacifist to the core. Stambuliskii said 
what he would do when he took office, 
and he has not swerved a particle from 
what he promised. One might say that 
peace is the first plank in his platform. 
And in this he has the great mass of 
the people behind him. They are weary 
of bloody and unprofitable adventures, 
and want nothing but tranquillity and 
opportunity forproductivelabor. Stam- 
buliskii dreams of uniting Bulgaria with 
the other South Slavic races, and the 
Croats and Slovenes sympathize with 
this aspiration. His possibly premature 
advances have received a chilly recep- 
tion from Serb politicians, but that is 
not the fault of Bulgaria. . . . 

The Peasant Party is splendidly 
organized into groups or aruiby, having 
both political and economic functions. 
There is one such group in each town- 
ship, and they are federated by counties 
and departments. Some people have 
found a suggestion of Sovietism in this, 
but that is a grave error. No sort of 
Communism can possibly thrive in a 
nation of peasant proprietors. During 
the strikes of the railway employees 
and the postal employees in 1920, the 
peasants promptly mobilized, main- 
tained order, and forced the men to go 
back to work. 

But these peaceful cultivators be- 
come violently belligerent when they 
speak of the men whom they consider 
responsible for the recent disasters in 
their country. We must recognize, 
however, that this sentiment is sedu- 
lously stimulated by the press and 
politicians of their party. . 

The Bulgarian Government has made 
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an honest effort to fulfill the Treaty of 
Neuilly. It has delivered the railway 
equipment, the live stock, and the coal 
demanded of it. It has reduced its 
army far below the minimum fixed by 
the Treaty, having only eleven thou- 
sand men under arms instead of the 
thirty thousand permitted in that 
agreement. . . . In spite of her good 
will, however, Bulgaria has not been 
able to pay the indemnity of two and a 
quarter billion francs gold levied upon 
her. Nevertheless she has paid in kind, 
and in money to support troops in oc- 
cupation and various Interallied com- 
missions, more than one billion one 
hundred million francs. Moreover, she 
has within the last three years paid 
more than a hundred and sixty million 
francs gold upon her pre-war foreign 
debt. ... 

Two other questions of supreme 
interest remain unsettled. In the 
Treaty of Neuilly, Bulgaria ceded to 
the Allied and Associated Powers the 
territory she held upon the Agean Sea. 
Unhappily, the subsequent Treaty of 
Sévres turned this territory over to 
Greece, which immediately took posses- 
sion without waiting for the conflict- 
ing terms of the two documents to be 
rectified. This cut off Bulgaria from 
access to the sea. The numerous 
refugees from Thrace whom I met and 
talked with during my recent trip, 
demand that the territory in question 
be placed again under Interallied con- 
trol or under the League of Nations. 
However, the late agreement with the 
Turks has guaranteed them possession 
of this territory. 

The second question is that of the 
national minorities. Although the 
Government of Bulgaria desires peace, 
and is endeavoring to fulfill its treaty 
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obligations, her people are keenly alive 
to the unhappy situation of the million 
Bulgarians, more or less, that are now 
under the rule of the Serbs, the Greeks, 
and the Rumanians. They are support- 
ing hundreds of thousands of refugees, 
who are anxious to return to their 
former home as soon as conditions are 
endurable. These refugees are a heavy 
charge upon the Bulgarian budget. 
Furthermore, a very large number of 
Macedonians have resided for many 
years in Bulgaria, and hold important 
posts in the Civil Service, the army, and 
the commercial world. Their political 
influence is not to be despised. 
During my recent journey in Bul- 
garia I met these Macedonians every- 
where. I had known some of them 
previously during my long sojourn in 
Bulgaria before the war as instructor 
of the gendarmerie. These people told 
me their troubles, the harrowing re- 
ports that came from their relatives 
who have remained at home, their own 
national aspirations. The Government 
of Bulgaria is placed in a most em- 
barrassing position between this large 
and influential group of Macedonians, 
who have settled in Bulgaria and are 
agitating constantly for Macedonia’s 
rights, and the Governments of Bel- 
grade and Athens, whose alert suspi- 
cions make them accuse Bulgarian 
authorities of inciting disorders and 
revolts within their own boundaries. 
Our failure to understand the Balkan 
question was one of the reasons why 
Bulgaria threw herself into the arms 
of Germany in 1915. Now the Bul- 
garian democracy has broken resolutely 
with the pernicious advisers that mis- 
led her intc this false path. She istrusting 
to our justiceand liberality. Let us hope 
that her confidence is not misplaced, 








As Maeztu declared that he was 
‘disenchanted with foreign countries,’ 
many of us might say that we are dis- 
enchanted with Nordomania. We have 
moments of disgust when we are prone 
to think that the North produces 
naught but evil: baldheadedness, short- 
sightedness, puritanism, and the theory 
of the survival of the fittest. 

The Nordomanfa that dominates our 
age is easily explained by our ingenuous 
worship of success. The North was 
conspicuously successful during the 
nineteenth century; it succeeded in 
everything it attempted. But there is 
also something more in the North that 
impresses us. Sometimes we surrender 
ourselves to the romantic charms of 
simplicity, spiritual purity, youthful 
vigor. We conceive the northern 
nations as less complex than the 
Mediterranean nations, and adopt the 
theory that complexity is a symptom 
of decadence. Our admiration for the 
barbarian inventor of machines and 
reader of the Bible is more or less an 
inheritance from the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s idealization of primitive man. 
It marks the recurrence of a tendency 
to paradox, symptomatic of all crises 
in culture; it was thus that Plato 
admired Sparta, and Tacitus admired 
the Germans. 

The truth is that no being is more 
complex than the savage. Every detail 
of his life is regulated by an intricate 
code of taboos. No spiritual nature is 
less pure than that of a barbarian: his 
moral life isa constant struggle between 
dread of his natural instincts and 
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eagerness to justify them. Only cul- 
ture, that illumines life and conduct 
with the steady glow of its enlighten- 
ment, gives us true liberty; only where 
there is perfect civilization can there 
be perfect simplicity. 

One of the sophistries that modern 
Capitalism has used to fight Socialism 
is that men are actuated chiefly by 
greed of gain, and that if private profit 
were abolished, human industry would 
cease. This argument proves that the 
popular doctrines of capitalism still lag 
behind the teachings of liberalism, and 
tarry in the economic mazes of the 
Middle Ages, when people confounded 
gold with wealth. 

Since money is merely a token, a tag 
for things that men desire, and since 
the things that men desire would sur- 
vive even if their token vanished, it is 
not likely that the incentives to in- 
dustry will disappear. 

One warm spring morning in Castile, 
a mental millionaire who was accom- 
panying me across the Sierra of 
Guadarrama to Segovia repeated to me 
this puerile argument. Whereupon I 
asked him: ‘Did you ever make a 
really vital decision in your life on 
account of money ?’ 

‘No.’ 

“It was not necessary for you to tell 
me. Now, I am constantly straitened 
for money, yet neither have I ever 
made a decision of vital importance in 
my own life solely for the sake of 
money.’ 

Anglo-Saxons instinctively worsh‘p 
capital. But every man whose mother 
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tongue is Spanish is a born Bolshevik 
— unless he has capitalist interests of 
his own to defend, or his mind has been 
perverted by a northern education. 

Santayana says that the soul of the 
barbarian hates justice and peace. The 
man of the North, of the cold, high 
altitudes, is a barbarian precisely be- 
cause he believes that will takes prec- 
edence of intelligence; that the force 
that does things is superior to the 
justice which that force should obey; 
that ritual restrictions upon conduct 
are better than liberty governed by 
reason and taste; that the effort is 
worth more than the result; that a 
strenuous life excels a life of equilibrium 
and harmony. This ideal, begotten 
of the exigencies of the harsh northern 
climate, has produced the industrial 
barbarism in which we live: that 
gloomy ugliness whose rapid spread so 
terrified William Morris — who, you 
will at once object, was not a man of 
Mediterranean blood. 

No, he was an Englishman. The 
Englishman, in spite of the Teutonizing 
theories of the nineteenth century, is a 
contradictory being, part German, 
part Latin. 

But, you will ask, do not the North 
Americans share this same quality ? 

Alas, I fear the climate of the United 
States, harsher than that of England, 
and the wild struggle and hard labor 
of conquering a continent, have caused 
a regression to the pure northern type. 
The United States is more Germanic, 
more barbarous, than England. 

And you may object again, that men 
of the southern type are worse than 
barbarians: they are savages. I ’ll not 
deny it; but it is easier to civilize a 
savage than a barbarian. 

Yes, the Englishman is a contradic- 
tory being. Fifty years ago, when the 
Germans proclaimed themselves final 
authorities in historical and philologi- 
cal science, they classified the English 
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arbitrarily among the Teutonic nations. 
They taught us that there were races 
born for success — success, the deity of 
the century, and other races fated to 
decadence — the Latin race, for exam- 
ple. They explained twenty-five cen- 
turies of history on this hypothesis : 
the brief triumph of Rome, the eras of 
Italian, French, and Spanish great- 
ness, were all due to an infusion of 
barbarian blood that rejuvenated those 
decaying nationalities. The English 
were a successful people, and, ergo, 
they must be Germanic. It was but a 
trifle after that to claim that the 
ancient Greeks were also of Teutonic 
origin. 

English history, as written by the 
pens of Victorian writers, suffered 
strange distortions to support this 
Teutonic thesis. England was origi- 
nally inhabited by Celts. For more 
than four centuries it was a Roman 
province. But a mere stroke of the pen 
wiped these Latinized Celts off the 
map. According to Green and Free- 
man, the Teutonic invaders of the 
fifth century cleaned the Celts com- 
pletely out of England, either killing 
them or driving them into Wales. To 
accomplish this, of course, there must 
have been a tremendous migration of 
peoples. The Teutons must have 
crossed the North Sea, not in little 
pirate bands but in great multitudes, 
on board vessels as capacious as trans- 
atlantic liners. Furthermore, the anni- 
hilation of the Celts, which is a mere 
supposition, does not accord with the 
customs of the age, when enemies 
readily made up after a victory, and 
lived together without much friction, 
the vanquished accepting their inferior 
status. 

But this did not end the difficulties of 
Victorian history-writers. In 1066 
came the Norman Conquest, following 
which France and England were inti- 
mately associated. The English talked 
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French as well as Old English, — then 
called Anglo-Saxon, — which became for 
a time the tongue of the lower classes. 

But it was imperative to disprove 
this second Romanization of England. 
Historians felt called upon to defend 
their race purity, their untainted Teu- 
tonic blood. That was easy enough. It 
happened that what was really a 
French conquest has been tagged in 
literature with the title, Norman, be- 
cause its leader was the Duke of 
Normandy. Of course we know that 
William’s soldiers were by no means 
exclusively Normans. Among his fol- 
lowers were a multitude of men from 
Picardy and Anjou. And following the 
Conquest, Frenchmen from other parts 
of France, even the Provence, went to 
England as to part of their own country. 
But it was imperative for the Victorian 
writers to make the Normans Teutons. 
Yes, the good citizens of Rouen and 
Havre must be of Germanic blood; 
‘Corneille and Flaubert must be bap- 
tized Teutons, simply because in the 
eleventh century — and only at that 
tims — Scandinavian pirates de- 
scended on the Norman coast, and 
settled there. Undoubtedly a few did 
thus settle in that country, but not in 
sufficient numbers to impose their 
tongue upon the people. Instead, they 
themselves learned to speak French 
and adopted the civilization of the 
French. 

But the great, unsolved problem in 
English history is not to explain what 
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happened at that early date, but what 
happened in the seventeenth century. 
We have yet to learn how the Merrie 
England of Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
vivacious, robust, jovial, converted 
herself into the censorious and puritan 
old maid she later became. Cromwell 
and his Roundheads are symptoms, 
not causes. The libertine reaction 
under Charles II was an historical 
freak, and not a spontaneous outburst 
of the English nature. 

A brief visit to the English colony of 
Trinidad is enough to emphasize the 
limitations of the Englishman. He does 
not know how to eat or to live in the 
tropics. He disdains the luscious fruits 
of the island. He is indifferent to its 
gorgeous flowers. Where the tropics 
throw in his lap with lavish hands 
their profusion of nature’s beauty, he 
insists upon making absurd and artifi- 
cial virginal green lawns, on which to 
play — with the thermometer hovering 
near the century mark — the games 
of a cold climate! 

The popular sociology of the nine- 
teenth century, especially that of Eng- 
land and Germany, insists that the 
tropics cannot support a high civiliza- 
tion. Heat is supposed to stunt prog- 
ress. Whenever I visit a tropical colony 
of England I can see a reason for this 
theory. But Belem and Recife in 
Brazil prove the contrary. Is not the 
impossibility of a high civilization in 
the tropics merely the impossibility of a 
high English civilization ? 
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THE FIRST GRINGO 


BY FRANCISCO GRANDMONTAGNE 


From El Sol, May 25 
(Manprip Liserat Datty) 


AFTER a searching inquiry and minute 
calculations, a Yankee statistician has 
estimated down to a cent what it cost 
to discover America. Columbus was 
paid $320. That was not excessive 
compensation for finding a new world. 
The Pinzons who commanded the 
other two caravels were paid $130 each, 
and common sailors $29 for the voyage. 
Without going into detail, the whole 
trip cost Spain, or rather Luis Sant- 
angel, who furnished most of the 
money, $7250, or some forty-five 
thousand pesetas — less than many a 
deputy paid in the last campaign to get 
elected to Parliament. 

These figures suggest innumerable 
reflections. Waiving the question raised 
by the poet Pascarella, whether the 
Indians did not discover Columbus 
instead of Columbus discovering the 
Indians, we must admit that the meet- 
ing of the two — largely accidental as 
it was, since Columbus was trying to 
get to Asia— was worth more than 
$7250. 

And in order to account for this 
petty sum, which might be wasted on a 
lady’s vanity bag to-day, it has been 
necessary to invent the story about the 
jewels of Isabella the Catholic! Were 
her jewels of such modest value? The 
truth is, the good Queen never pawned 
her jewels. She could not have done so 
had she so desired. There were no Jews 
in Spain just then to lend money on 
jewels. To be sure, an author of the 
period does tell us that immediately 
after the conquest of Granada the 
enthusiastic Queen, inspired by seeing 


the Christian banners floating over the 
Alhambra, did mention some such 
project, but the story is probably 
begotten of the spirit of flattery that 
guided the pens of the authors of that 
age, who wrote with an alert eye for the 
favor of their God-given sovereigns. 
In any case, it is certain that Queen 
Isabella did not strip off her rings to 
speed the caravels of Columbus. It was 
Santangel, the Crown Secretary of 
Aragon, who advanced the sum neces- 
sary for the enterprise. No lady, even 
though she be a queen, would sacrifice 
her jewels for any continent, especially 
an undiscovered one. 

I do not propose to tire the reader 
with the experiences of Columbus 
before he actually trod the deck of the 
Santa Maria. Our country’s enemies 
have written much of his long fight with 
Spanish ignorance, before he finally 
embarked. Why did the great argo- 
naut find no hearing in the other courts 
of civilized Europe? Spain’s Latin 
sisters cannot admit with good grace 
that after one had given the discoverer 
to the world and the other had asserted 
her primacy on enlightenment and 
progress, it should have befallen Spain 
to reap the fruits of this glorious 
adventure. 

But the truth is that Columbus was 
not delayed either by ignorance or 
incredulity. He undertook his enter- 
prise when the royal treasury was ex- 
hausted by the campaign against the 
Moors. There were, to be sure, some 
doubters like Friar Hernando de Tala- 
vera, who argued at the meeting of the 
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geographers at Cordova, that in all the 
past centuries the wise men of the 
world would surely have discovered 
such lands if they existed. Sefior Tala- 
vera was a reasonable fellow, who did 
not cite his own wisdom alone. But 
there were others who had confidence 
in the audacious project. Friar Diego 
de Deza, for instance, was largely 
responsible for the favorable decision 
of the geographers. Columbus himself 
says that it was due to the Prince’s 
tutor that ‘their Highnesses possess the 
Indias.’ Gonzflez de Mendoza, the 
confidant of the royal couple, Quinta- 
nilla, the chief accountant of the realm, 
the astronomer Marchena, Friar Juan 
Pérez, confessor of the Queen, and 
practically all the enlightened clergy 
and gentry of the kingdom lent an 
understanding ear to the plans of the 
bold mariner. No other land in Europe 
at the time was ahead of Spain in the 
arts of navigation and geography. 

The discovery of America cost a 
bagatelle compared with modern colo- 
nial undertakings. Our Morocco enter- 
prise drains the Spanish treasury to the 
tune of six million pesetas daily. We 
might almost say that it costs as much 
to civilize one Moor as it did to subdue 
the New World. In fact, the price of 
civilization, like that of all other things, 
is rapidly mounting skyward. The 
savage and barbarian inhabitants of the 
globe promise to bankrupt its civilized 
inhabitants, and we all know that a 
civilized man, no matter how excellent 
his original character, is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from a savage when he 
loses all his money. 

Europe is divided into pro-colonists 
and anti-colonists. Pro-colonists are 
constantly talking about civilization; 
anti-colonists are incessantly talking 
about taxes and the bullets their sons 
are stopping, in order to civilize the 
Buddhists, the Mohammedans, and 
other lesser breeds. It is hardly neces- 
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sary to point out that the real ideal of 
pro-colonists is not so much civilization 
in the abstract, as the lands, mines, and 
forests of the uncivilized. Now my 
point is that civilization may pay when 
you can spread it to a new hemisphere 
for $7000, but that the present cost of 
its propagation is ruinous. 

I pass over the spiritual argument — 
the idea that we may redeem from 
barbarism countries not yet blessed 
with our civilization — because, since 
the European War, it is an embarrass- 
ing argument to employ in Central 
Africa. 

Before we leave the economic aspect 
of the question, I do not mean to sug- 
gest that Columbus really intended to 
be a cheap civilizer. Washington Irving 
describes him as a man of large views 
and high ideals. Herrera analyzes his 
character with more keenness and less 
sentiment, and observes that his prac- 
tical judgment and mercurial tempera- 
ment invariably corrected his impul- 
siveness and enthusiasm. Like our 
modern pro-colonists, Columbus was 
mainly interested in the utilitarian 
advantages of civilization. The best 
proof of this is that he stipulated with 
the Spanish sovereigns at Granada that 
he should enjoy the titles ‘Admiral- 
General of the Oceans’ — a formidable 
designation, that! — and Viceroy of the 
territories he should discover, and be 
granted one tenth of the merchandise, 
commodities, gold, silver, and precious 
stones that they produced, for himself 
and his descendants forever. Sant- 
angel, who was putting up the money 
for the enterprise, was offended by the 
magnitude of these demands. Christo- 
pher did not even offer a share to the 
Crown Secretary. 

What a difference between Sant- 
angel and Luque, the associate of 
Pizarro and Almagro in the expedition 
to Peru! The celebrated contract 
drawn up at Panama—a contract 
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without a parallel in history — shows 
that the shrewd and unscrupulous 
priest, whose object in America in- 
cluded more lucrative aims than the 
dissemination of the Gospel, reserved 
for himself one third of the Empire of 
the Incas as compensation for the 
twenty thousand pesos he invested in 
the enterprise. Furthermore, to make 
the contract doubly binding, he ad- 
ministered to his two associates, those 
most astounding butchers in history, 
the sacrament of the Eucharist! Only 
the quixotic, Spanish spirit of that 
period, backed up by Toledo blades, by 
bodies insensible to pain, and by wills 
of iron, would have conceived the idea 
of dividing by a written contract an 
entire continent, upon which no party 
to the bargain had as yet set foot. 
Santangel, though a secretary and a 
notary, did not even ask a receipt for 
the million maravedis he advanced. 
The Aragonese, from the King down, 
were the first altruists to interest them- 
selves in America. It detracts nothing 
from the glorious memory of Columbus 
to say that he was a long-headed busi- 
ness man, as well as a great navigator. 
In order to appreciate that, one has 
only to calculate what that ten per cent 
on the revenue from his discoveries 
would have amounted to at the present 
day, even allowing for the present low 
price of cattle in Argentina. Columbus 
could have hardly invested Santéngel’s 
money in a way more promising for 
himself. Had the agreement been 
carried out, Columbus’s descendants 
would now make Crecesus look like a 
penny peddler. We must bear in mind 
that under the letter of the contract 
the Columbus family would receive ten 
per cent of all that North America, as 
well as South America, produces. The 
great petroleum and steel kings of the 
United States, and from them down 
through the lesser gentry that man- 
ufacture typewriters and Gillettes, 
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would all pay tribute to the Dukes of 
Veragua. 

Unhappily, a few slight historical 
accidents upset the fine business scheme 
that Columbus had worked out — with 
true Italian tenderness toward his 
children — for the benefit of his de- 
scendants to the end of time. The first 
Gringo who reached the other side of 
the Atlantic did really plan to hacer la 
América, as we say—to make his 
fortune. The abolition of slavery and 
the revolt of the Spanish colonies 
eventually drove the Dukes of Veragua 
into their present business of breeding 
bulls for the bull ring. Some unfore- 
seen incident almost invariably wrecks 
the finest laid schemes of men. 

However, Don Cristobal, the Gringo 
forerunner of the Gallegos, did not con- 
fine himself to future profits, but had a 
shrewd eye for immediate gains. This 
is proved by his lawsuit with Triana, 
one of the most picturesque details of 
the discovery. The Spanish royal 
couple promised a prize of ten thou- 
sand maravedis to the first man who 
saw land. As we know, the dice favored 
a common sailor, Rodrigo de Triana, 
who, at two A.M. on the twelfth of 
October, while standing on watch, 
shouted: Tierra! Tierra! He should 
have received the prize. But when they 
got back to Spain, Columbus insisted 
that he had seen a light on the coast the 
previous evening. He protested this so 
vehemently to the royal couple that it 
was necessary to pay him the money. 
Poor Triana, bereft of his prize, aban- 
doned his native land and emigrated to 
Africa. 

It was quite in harmony with the 
scheme of things that the Gringo should 
get the better of the Andalusian. We 
know nothing of what happened to 
Triana afterward, but have every 
reason to suppose that he did better 
than the discoverers and conquistadors 
who followed him to the New World. 
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Most of them died miserably, fighting 
among themselves or fighting Indians. 
Don Cristobal, therefore, probably did 
Triana a great service. Doubtless the 
honest mariner ended his life peaceably 
in his harem. From the religious point 
of view, the first result of the discovery 
was to reinforce not Christianity, but 
Mohammedanism, since Triana no 
longer cared to live among Christians, 
who robbed him both of his glory and 
his maravedis. Considered from the 
point of view of civilization, the first 
result of the discovery was not to 
increase the number of civilized men, 
but to add one civilized individual to 
the number of semicivilized. 

The first return on the $7250 that it 
cost to discover the New World was 
from five hundred Indians, that Colum- 
bus sent back to be sold as slaves. We 
have no record of the price they brought. 
It could hardly have been a high one, 
for though they were not considered 
human beings, neither were they re- 
garded as eatable. They were useless 
as laborers, because they were ignorant 
of our ways and refused to assimilate 
our civilization. 

It did not take long, however, for 
Don Cristobal to see that the business 
of shipping Indians to Spain was not a 
promising one. Thereupon he issued 
the famous ‘Law of the Bell.’ This law 
required all natives more than fourteen 
years old — though how their age was 
determined is left in doubt, for we are 
not told that births were registered by 
the Indians — to deliver a bellful of 
gold dust every three months. Colum- 
bus required the cacique Madiacote to 
deliver half a calabash at such inter- 
vals. This was the first step taken to 
impress the benefits of civilization upon 
the natives. Trained dogs were used to 
hunt down Indians who tried to evade 
this civilizing agency. Dogs are in- 
stinctive bulwarks of civilization and 
respectability — and cheap ones, too. 


They are the natural enemies of thieves, 
tramps, and freemen. 

We must bear in mind, however, that 
Don Cristobal encountered many ob- 
stacles in pushing forward his discovery 
business. Dazzled, perhaps, by the 
success of his American undertaking, 
he promised the King and Queen of 
Spain to furnish, within seven years, 
fifty thousand infantry and five thou- 
sand cavalry to aid in recovering the 
Holy Sepulchre and freeing Jerusalem 
from the infidels. But when he began 
to explore his new possession, he found 
there was not a horse in the country. 
The uncivilized Indians were totally 
unacquainted with man’s noble co- 
worker in the vast enterprise of uni- 
versal civilization. In fact, so long as 
the conquistadors went around on foot 
the Indians paid little attention to 
them. It was not until they brought 
horses over and presented themselves in 
the form of centaurs to the simple- 
minded natives, that they inspired 
terror in the Indian heart. 

Don Cristobal was sadly disap- 
pointed at discovering there were no 
horses in the country. If he had 
thought a little further, he might have 
reflected that had there been horses 
and had the natives known more of 
navigation, the Indians might have 
adopted the réle of conquistadors, as 
some of the Spaniards for a time feared. 
But Columbus was preoccupied with 
the problem of the moment. Since he 
could find no horses, he was the more 
eager to get gold in order to buy horses 
at home for the Jerusalem expedition; 
for the King and Queen of Spain had 
set their hearts upon having the Holy 
Sepulchre. Furthermore, he presum- 
ably did not obtain as much gold dust 
from his bells and calabashes as he 
hoped. Else why was he so eager to 
lay hands on the maravedis of the good 
sailor Triana? 

One more point occurs to me before 
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I close the desultory reflections sug- 
gested by the calculations of our Yan- 
kee statistician. Many historians have 
felt it unjust that Amerigo Vespucci, 
the cartographer, who was probably 
more familiar with the graft and mo- 
nopolies of the Casa de Contratacién, 
where he was Professor of Navigation, 
than with transatlantic countries, was 
allowed to give his name to the new 
continent. But as a matter of fact, 
America ought to have been called 
Beatrice. For Don Cristobal’s passion 
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for Dofia Beatrice de Henriquez was 
the reason why the impulsive and 
impatient navigator reconciled himself 
to the delays that beset his expedition, 
and did not hurry off to more promising 
prospects in other countries. The dis- 
covery of Beatrice preceded the dis- 
covery of America. In even the great- 
est enterprises the French proverb still 
holds: Cherchez la femme. 

Indeed, the cost of discovering Amer- 
ica was not excessive. Most Americans 
pay more for discovering Paris. 


PIERRE LOTI AND HIS STORIES 


BY ANATOLE FRANCE 


[This article first appeared on August 8, 1891, in the Univers Ilustré, in which Anatole 


France was then regularly writing a column under the title ‘Courriers de Paris’. 


It was in- 


tended as a review of Loti’s Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort, but the writer found it difficult to 
confine himself to discussing one book, and his essay became a charming study of the great 
author who has just died. Le Figaro devotes its entire literary supplement to the memory of 
Pierre Loti, and reprints this review from the original manuscript, which is now in the 
possession of M. Louis Barthou, a devoted collector of literary rarities as well as a statesman.] 


From Le Figaro, June 16 
(Paris Rapicat-Parry Datty) 


M. Pierre Loti has just given us a 
new book, the Livre de la Pitié et de la 
Mort. It is a collection of short pieces, 
extremely different from each other in 
subject and in tone, but all stamped 
with that feeling of desolate good-will 
and tranquil melancholy which lies 
deep down in the soul of this writer, 
who is so sincere and true. M. Pierre 
Loti has already told the story of his 
childhood, and has revealed some of the 
secrets of his soul. He has confided to 
his readers that causeless sadness which 
oppressed him even in the earliest 
tasks of childhood, that ennui which 


seemed to come from afar, from very 
far, that weariness of life which began 
with the beginning of things. 

‘It is strange,’ he writes, ‘that my 
childhood, so _ tenderly cherished, 
should have left me chiefly sad memo- 
ries.’ No doubt he, like any other child, 
had his share of peaceful, calm, and 
laughing ignorance. But he was sensi- 
tive to the secret influences of the day 
and of the air above, and those thou- 
sand disturbances which emanate from 
all nature—and yet which are the 
ransom of those beings who are open 
to all that their senses reveal, inclined 
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to seek their joys in form and color — 
troubled the delicate senses of this 
sensitive child at every moment. Each 
evening there was for him ‘an hour 
hard to get through’ — the hour when 
night was falling. 

The feeling of universal nothingness 
sank into his very marrow from his 
tenderest years. He tells us that at the 
age of six, having heard some story or 
other read in which there was an or- 
phan child, an abandoned garden, and 
a blue pearl, he was taken terribly ill. 
This incident gave him ‘the conception 
of the languishing end of all existence 
and its creatures, a vast falling apart 
of everything.’ 

There are not many books that give 
me such a feeling of sadness and please 
me so much as the Roman d’un Enfant. 
I have just finished reading it once 
again, and I cannot get my thoughts 
off that exquisite little creature, with 
his subtle feelings, tender and dreamy, 
wildly ingenious, growing up in an 
austere household where, according 
to the custom in the old Protestant 
families, the head of the house read 
the Bible aloud every evening. A 
dreamy child, so deeply concerned 
with trifles, solitary, sad as death it- 
self, yet pleasure-loving, his soul afloat, 
finding in everything around him an 
air of things that he had seen already. 
Certainly in this child I see hints of 
the soul of the author who wrote 
Aziyadé and the Pécheur d’Islande. I 
divine in him the causes that one day 
will give ‘Loti’s little sentences their 
enormous stir,’ as somebody has said. 

I have observed that he is absorbed 
in little things, and nothing could be 
truer. He brings exactness and pre- 
cision to everything. In art he has the 
minuteness of the primitive, and it is 
in this very respect that he expresses 
better than anyone else the waves of 
feeling, and of all that which in nature, 
as in man, is indefinite, profound, 
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mysterious. For, make no mistake 
about it, to be expressive, even in a 
dream, nothing is worth quite so much 
as exactness and sincerity. Exact and 
sincere — Loti is that at least, and he 
is more so than any other mind in the 
world. It is to these two habitual 
characteristics that he owes the ca- 
pacity of depicting to us, ‘in objects 
and in atmosphere, those dreamy sor- 
rows beyond words which in the waking 
state one is scarcely able to conceive.’ 

In that grave and simple house at 
Rochefort, where the very flowers, 
cultivated by la tante Claire, expressed 
the satisfactions of duty and the fear 
of God, Pierre Loti himself was a very 
wise little Huguenot. I have before me 
a letter in which he writes confirming 
those confessions that he has made of 
his infancy: ‘Do not imagine me more 
sensuous or perverse than I am. I 
assure you that I have told very nearly 
everything in the book of my childhood. 
In the sober atmosphere in which I 
was brought up, I long remained a 
child of exceptional purity.’ For a 
long time he was an extremely pious 
little boy, a good little Huguenot who 
looked for edification and exaltation 
to the Bible, and who offered up his 
innocent soul, like a young Samuel, 
to a terrible deity, in the big salon 
where each evening family prayers 
were held. 

Since he had been taught all that 
his ancestors had suffered for their re- 
ligion, he imagined with enthusiasm 
the assemblies of the Cévennes, and 
full of admiration for these pastors in 
the wilderness, he resolved to become a 
minister of the gospel himself when he 
was old enough. But faith was early 
to disappear from this mind so mar- 
velously endowed with the instinct for 
natural things. He was still a very 
little boy when there began ‘a first 
imperceptible fissure through which, 
drop by drop, an icy water began to 
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make its way inward.’ It was the 
death of his grandmother. He saw her 
lying in state, asleep in a regular, exact 
position that seemed eternal. 

‘Since I had never seen the dead, I 
had imagined until that day that when 
the soul was gone they must all, from 
the first moment, have a fleshless, 
inexpressive grimace, like skulls, and 
yet she had an infinitely sweet and 
tranquil smile. She was still beautiful, 
as if she had grown younger in com- 
plete peace. Then within me there 
was one of those sad little beams of 
light which sometimes make their 
way into the heads of children, as if to 
allow them to question with a furtive 
glance abysses that they barely glimpse. 
I fell to reflecting, ‘‘How can grand’- 
mére be in Heaven, how can such a 
duplication be understood, since what 
is left behind to be buried is so like 
herself, and retains, alas! even her 
very expression?” 

That day was no more than a single 
chill drop in an invisible opening. But 
the crack was to be widened by in- 
sensible degrees, until the edifice of his 
ancestors fell suddenly all in a heap. 

One evening at Rochefort, a rainy 
evening in May, one of those dismal, 
cold evenings in spring, which clutch a 
heart that is ready to open itself to the 
warmth, little Pierre, who was then 
eleven years old, saw a procession of 
orphan children, all dressed in white, 
go down a long and solitary street. 

‘After it had passed through the 
empty streets and had sung a melan- 
choly ritournelle, the modest proces- 
sion, with its two or three banners, 
came back without a sound. No one 
looked at it in the street, where from 
end to end we were alone. I had a 
feeling that no one had looked at it 
from the sky either, for it stretched 
out, all gray, and must be equally 
empty. This poor little procession of 
children, quite abandoned, depressed 
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my spirits by adding to my disappoint- 
ment over the May evening a realiza- 
tion of the vanity of prayer and the 
nothingness of everything.’ 

Thereafter the breach was open, a 
breach that could not be closed. Like 
all sincere geniuses of true originality, 
Pierre Loti represents nature’s revenge 
on education, a fine triumph of in- 
stinct over belief, a fine stroke on the 
part of the mysterious forces that 
form human beings. On a family 
tree that had been grafted by saints 
and martyrs he grew like a wild shoot, 
destined to bear flowers of a disturbing 
perfume, and delicately poisonous 
fruits. Strange and curious, that the 
heir of the pastors of the wilderness, 
the child of the reformed church, 
should have devised exotic love affairs 
and given new forms, new colors, and 
new odors to the sensuality of old 
Europe. But I was wrong in saying 
that the thought of Pierre Loti is a 
delicate poison. It is desolate, but not 
evil. It has rejected faith, but it re- 
tains piety, holy piety. It is still pious, 
it still holds the religion of suffering 
and human sadness, this Livre de la 
Pitié et de la Mort. 

This book, as M. Pierre Loti says 
in his preface, ‘is more myself than any 
I have ever written.” We may well 
believe him, for he is the truest of 
writers, and I doubt whether, in spite 
of all his talent —or rather, because 
of his talent — he would be capable, 
even if he wished, of expressing feelings 
that he has never experienced. He is 
not a bookish man, he has not the 
least touch of rhetoric. He is wholly a 
stranger to the tricks of oratory and the 
processes of the school. 

There is still one other oe in 
which . . . extremely admirable and 
extremely lovable [Apparently some 
words have been omitted from the 
manuscript]. No literary memories, no 
learned prejudices, stand between na- 
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ture and himself. He admits that as a 
child he never read, and that he had a 
good deal of scorn for books. In every 
way he shows ‘an innate disinclination 
for print,’ and I, whose mind has de- 
voured a sufficient quantity of black- 
ened paper in this world, far from find- 
ing fault, congratulate him. He has 
read things themselves, and that is 
better for a poet than to read in books 
and, besides, it is a good thing that 
from time to time some independent 
spirit should make clear to us the 
vanity of all that of which we are so 
vain. We are prejudiced in favor of a 
learning that is harmful because it 
tends to spoil life. We live too much 
in books and not enough in nature. We 
are like that stupid fellow, Pliny the 
Younger, who studied a Greek orator 
while beneath his very eyes Vesuvius 
was engulfing five cities with its ashes. 

‘This book is more myself than any 
I have ever written.’ We believe him. 
The Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort is 
like a precious supplement to the 
Roman @un Enfant. It does not form 
a complete and consistent whole. It 
is made up of scattered bits, but bits 
every one of which is a page intime, 
leaves taken from a journal or from 
memory —that is, if we make an ex- 
ception of the piece devoted to the 
work of Pen-Bron and the Chanson des 
vieux époux. 

In Loti’s book, as in the Fioretti of 
St. Francis of Assisi, much is made of 
the animals. M. Loti had a marvelous 
penetration in understanding animals 
and in lamenting their lot, that pro- 
found pity, that fine sympathy which 
is the privilege of exquisite individuals. 
In this single volume we find three 
cats, a sparrow, a bull, out of which we 
could make a dozen fables from the 
time of the Chévalier de Floriant. 
But M. Loti is not a fable-maker. He 
does not bestow a mind on his animals. 
He makes us see in them an unfinished 
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and mysterious mind, a confused kind 
of thought which is at once very close 
to ours and very far from it. He is 
especially good in showing a gleam of 
feeling in the glance of cattle, a whole 
little sequence of ideas in the eye, the 
movement, or the voice of a cat. As 
for the faces of these animals, I do not 
say that they are painted —for to 
paint is to use an artifice — but they 
are nature itself, life itself. Glance, for 
example, at this portrait of a Chinese 
cat: ‘Of the yellowish color of a wild 
rabbit, striped like a tiger, with white 
muzzle and white neck; ugly, but 
chiefly because of her sickly thinness — 
and after all, more strange than ugly, 
for a man who, like myself, is freed 
from all the banal rules of beauty; dif- 
ferent enough indeed from our French 
cats, low on her paws, stretched out 
like a marten, with an immeasurable 
tail, with big straight ears, with a face 
like the corner of a wall, with every 
charm in her eyes, drawn upward at 
the temple, as are all the eyes in the 
Far East, eyes of a fine golden yellow 
instead of being green, eyes that are 
perpetually moving and astonishingly 
expressive.’ 

It is in recounting the death of ani- 
mals, the disappearances of these 
minds unknown to man, that Loti 
perhaps shows his divining ingenuity 
at its best. I shall not speak of the 
death of the white tabby, and of this 
Chinese tabby. These are passages 
that one must read in this book of his, 
in their own place in the course of this 
simple and touching narrative. 

The most serious piece, I was going 
to say the most religious, of the collec- 
tion called the Livre de la Pitié et de la 
Mort, is the one with the title, Tante 
Claire Leaves Us. The author speaks 
in this chapter as if, in a way, he were 
ashamed of his piety: ‘I have never 
been willing to give this to any maga- 
zine, for fear it might fall beneath the 
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eyes of certain people without my 
being able to prevent it. In the begin- 
ning I did not want to publish this 
passage at all, but I thought of my 
unknown friends. I should be only too 
sorry to deprive myself of a single 
shade of their distant sympathy. And 
then I have always the feeling that in 
space and time I pass beyond the 
limits of my own mind and mingle a 
little with theirs. For a few moments 
longer, after I shall have passed, the 
memory of these brothers will perhaps 
keep alive the dear images that I have 
carved. This desire to struggle against 
death — apart from the desire to do 
something well, if one thinks himself 
capable of it — is the only immaterial 
reason for writing.’ 

I am one of these unknown friends, 
and I have read with an affectionate 
understanding this account of a wom- 
an’s last hours, the simplest story in 
the world, and the most pathetic, to 
which nothing can be compared, not 
even the chapter in which David Cop- 
perfield recalls with simple familiarity 
the death of his mother, nor the twenty- 
first chapter of Tolstoi’s Memoirs, 
‘What was waiting for us in the coun- 
try.’ These passages, especially the 
last, are more than any others rich in 
human sadness, but in both one and 
the other the authors are writing of 
their mothers, and that is an incom- 
parable subject. Let us then hold the 
sixty-five pages of M. Pierre Loti as 
unique. They are unique as expressions 
of genuine and simple sorrow. We 
knew Tante Claire already through 
the confidences made in the Roman 
dun Enfant. ‘Tante Claire,’ wrote 
Loti in that book, ‘was the one person 
who spoiled me most, and she was so 
thoughtful in my little affairs.’ 

She used to give burnt almonds to 
her nephew. In one corner of the man- 
tel in Tante Claire’s room there was a 
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bear, a bear made of porcelain and 
hollowed out to make a cup. Accord- 
ing to a convention established by 
Tante Claire, whenever the bear had 
his head turned to one side, which 
happened several times a day, after 
meals, there would be burnt almonds 
in him for the little boy. Tante Claire 
would dress up dolls, too, which were 
characters from a fairyland invented 
by the little boy poet, a marvelous 
Peau d’Ane. ‘She had especial skill 
with the hair of nymphs and fairies. 
On their porcelain heads, no bigger 
than the end of your little finger, she 
would fasten little bundles of yellow 
silk, which she would secure in scat- 
tered curls by means of invisible pins.’ 
Besides, she helped the dreamy stu- 
dent with his work: ‘She would hold 
in her hands the enormous dictionary 
that I needed, and help me hunt for 
words for my themes and translations. 
She even learned to read Greek, so as 
to help me learn my lessons in that 
language. And for this exercise I used 
always to go to a certain staircase, 
where I stretched out on the steps, my 
feet higher than my head, and for two 
or three years that was my classic 
position for reciting the Cyropedia and 
the Iliad.’ 

Yes, we know her, and we love this 
excellent creature, this strong woman 
who used up her life in the worthy 
tasks of every day, and when we learn 
of her death, even though she died full 
of years and in the circle of her family, 
we are moved as if a tragic event had 
occurred in our own families. 

I must stop. What was to be a 
simple book-review has become a 
whole column. Yet do not regret it. I 
should have no better story for you 
than the one in the Livre de la Pitié et 
de la Mort, the book in which M. Pierre 
Loti has set down the dearest secrets 
of his heart. 





CABRINOVICH 


BY FRANZ WERFEL 


From Die Neue Rundschau, June 
(Beri Lrserat Literary Monraty) 


Tue kindly subaltern invited me to join 
him on hospital inspection, remarking: 
‘You will see something worth while.’ 

We ascended a flight of weather- 
beaten steps to a waiting-room that 
had the gloomy obscurity one always 
finds in military buildings. Two sol- 
diers were sitting on a bench with fixed 
bayonets. In front of a gray door in 
the background, which had a little 
barred wicket in it, stood a ‘hard- 
boiled’ German sergeant. At inter- 
vals he would open the little door of the 
wicket and press his colorless, harsh 
face against the bars. 

My companion stepped up to him, 
saluted, and handed him a card: 
‘Cabrinovich goes back at three 
o'clock.’ 

‘I know that already,’ growled the 
sergeant, who evidently prided himself 
on knowing every order before it was 
given. ‘The cur is getting ready now.’ 

‘Is this the Cabrinovich,’ I asked, 
‘who committed the assassination in 
Serajevo?’ An ugly, affirmative glance 
was my only answer, as the sergeant 
opened the door. 

The cell was very light, but with a 
peculiar yellow brilliance that had no 
resemblance to sunshine. Before my 
eyes had become accustomed to it, and 
just as I was dimly aware of a camp 
bed apparently freshly made, my subal- 
tern companion said: ‘The Archduke’s 
murderer, Cabrinovich, was brought 
here fourteen days ago from the for- 
tress. Tubercular glands. Incurable. 
He is to be sent back to prison to-day. 
Not to the prison hospital — he has 
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got to die in the Theresienstadt Case- 
ment.’ 

I now detect a white, indescribably 
ethereal form clinging with a phos- 
phorescent hand to the iron bedstead. 
It seems to be clothed in spectral white 
linen wound tightly around it. But it 
does not give the impression of a 
shrouded skeleton — no, of a tremu- 
lous, pale vision, an unsubstantial, 
hovering vapor in the air — as if a dis- 
embodied spirit was about to dissipate 
in the unnatural yellow luminescence 
that filled the room. 

Cabrinovich, supporting his hand 
upon the bed, made motions with his 
feet like those of a man trying to step 
into his slippers standing up. His 
emaciated knees touched each other. 
His limbs trembled violently as in 
some nervous crisis. 

My subaltern friend, usually a cour- 
teous, good-natured fellow, spoke to 
him in a shrill, harsh, intimidating 
voice, in a tone of unfathomable con- 
tempt. 

There must be some mysterious hid- 
den power here, I said to myself, to 
change the kindly voice of this subal- 
tern into that unnatural snarl. I do 
not think that any man who has to 
deal with yonder shadow can escape 
this power. All of us are equally slaves 
of this stranger’s fate, of another’s 
karma. We play our réles as servants 
and messengers, speak what is put in 
our mouths, and foltow our cues to the 
letter. 

‘You have complained of the food,’ 
the subaltern rasped harshly. Then 
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turning to me he said in a changed 
tone of voice: ‘He refused our good 
“Fourth Diet.” Now he can go back 
to his fleshpots.’ 

A gentle, snow-white face turned 
half-askance toward us: ‘Excuse me. 
I made no complaint.’ Cabrinovich 
said this in correct German, with a sort 
of radiant kindliness in both his 
voice and features. But his limbs 
trembled more violently than ever. 

He is twenty years old. 

A suggestion of a smile suddenly 
played across his face. It was a timid, 
almost labored smile, but was finally 
achieved. I felt intuitively: This smile 
is for me. It is an effort to assert our 
common humanity, so that I may not 
feel fear or disgust of him. Yes, and 
this smile is a greeting, a greeting from 
beyond his vale of suffering, a greeting 
of flickering soul-light that shines 
forth from the ruins of his martyred 
body, seeking a responsive light of 
understanding and sympathy from me. 
A mysteriously compelling glance 
thrilled me like a powerful electric cur- 
rent, and I felt an impulse to return 
the smile across the abyss. 

But I did not — did not answer this 
greeting. Thereupon something like a 
drawing of a heavy weight seemed to 
pass over the countenance of the sick 
man. Slowly, however, he recovered 
his tender, serious, and cheerful friend- 
liness. In this room I lost my liberty. 
The destiny of that man, who had 
caused a death so tragically momen- 
tous for the world, compelled me to face 
him sternly and pitilessly against my 
will and against my conscience. 

As a boy I often tried to imagine an 
absolutely best and an absolutely 
worst man; an absolutely happiest and 
an absolutely unhappiest man. Would 
not the best man have still an infinity 
of goodness to attain and the unhap- 
piest man still have an infinity of un- 
happiness to experience? So I always 
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concluded that the best man and(the 
unhappiest man were always some- 
where in the centre of their experience. 
But I suddenly realized that this face 
here in the cell, this goodness beyond 
pain, this timid kindliness, this trans- 
figured weakness, belonged to one who 
had reached the limit, who no longer 
stood in the middle of his experience, 
who had attained the verge of what is 
possible for humanity. I detected in 
the rapt features of this man the beauty 
and dignity of the inconceivable loneli- 
ness that only he could know who 
never again was to return to the bosom 
of mankind. 

Cabrinovich took a few steps. He 
had no shackles on his feet, and yet he 
walked with the short steps of a prison- 
er. He was invested with a distinction 
that made the two sentries of guard 
suddenly cease their conversation the 
moment that they heard his footfall. 

Yes, this youth was a man marked 
out by destiny. Wrapped in a cloud of 
conspiracy, he had stationed himself 
like a sleepwalker on a street corner of 
a flag-decorated city, to do the deed 
the gods had appointed him to do — 
as indispensable as the overtone in a 
melody, guilty and guiltless, simul- 
taneously the victim of accident and of 
predestination, like the winning card 
in a great lottery. 

There stood the youth in the strange 
light of his cell; a cast-off, faded prop- 
erty of the tragedy, unconscious of the 
part he had played in history, and yet 
already a man of destiny. This poor, 
feeble, fragile body was not a victim 
of imprisonment and royal hatred alone 
— every one of the millions who died 
in the war demanded his toll of relent- 
less vengeance. And yet he was merely 
a young boy, like any other, who could 
not possibly have been fitted by nature 
for his fearful mission, passive as the 
wheel that knows not whither it rolls. 

For some reason I was peculiarly 
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impressed by the scanty beard that 
framed the pale countenance of Cabrin- 
ovich — a beard such as we some- 
times see in the picture of a saint. 

The subaltern continued: ‘ You, now, 
get ready!’ Cabrinovich tried to smile 
again, and trembled more violently 
than ever. Words fail to describe the 
uncanny, ghostly appearance of his 


hands 


Later I stood in the corridor before 
the steps that led to the anteroom of 
the observation cell. A number of peo- 
ple had gathered there, for the rumor 
had got about that the assassin of 
Serajevo was to be taken away. 
Wounded men and a few women were 
walking up and down. 

My friend the subaltern stepped up 
to me and showed me a sheet of paper 
signed by the hospital commandant, 
stating that Cabrinovich was ‘well 
enough to continue his punishment.’ 
Some joker had written below with red 
ink ‘suspected of planning escape.’ 

Two hospital attendants brought a 
litter. Now and then one of the on- 
lookers tried to disguise his emotion 
with a coarse jest. An old reservist 
who had been ordered back to the front 
the following day took his pipe from 
his mouth and said, — without spitting 
first as was his habit, — ‘Last train 
leaving.’ 

The door opened and Cabrinovich 
descended the steps slowly and feebly, 
followed by two armed guards. His 
almost transparent features were lumi- 
nous with the same gentleness I ob- 
served before; there was also something 
of nobility and of profound, patient 
reserve in his expression. He wore con- 
ventional military prison garb, an in- 
describable brownish yellow jacket 
and miserable sacking trousers. None 
the less, I could not escape an impres- 
sion of aristocracy, grace, and elegance. 
He approached the litter with sink- 
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ing knees. ‘No one must help him,’ 
growled a lieutenant, clenching his fists. 
But even before he spoke Cabrinovich, 
with the fine tact of an outcast, had 
shrunk away from an assisting hand. 

I now saw for the first time that the 
paleness of his countenance was not 
that of death or the grave, but some- 
thing higher, unfamiliar; supernatural 
—the pallor of the world beyond, 
whiter than white, and yet not white 
and not bluish. 

He laid himself slowly and painfully 
upon the litter. For a moment a deli- 
cate, wasted foot was visible, that per- 
haps at one time belonged to a brown, 
tanned boy who scrambled nimbly up 
the cherry trees in his father’s garden. 

A thought flashed through my mind, 
flooding it for a moment with the bright 
light of truth. When I repeat the words 
now they seem dead and meaningless 
to me, as they doubtless will to my 
readers. None the less, I shall record 
them here: ‘All suffering is objective, 
all pain is in God.’ I had to turn away 
and walk up and down a few times to 
still the beating of my heart. 

Meanwhile, the bystanders crowded 
closely to the litter. They stared down 
at the pale face with its thin blond 
beard, whose features seemed a lumi- 
nous point in the dusky corridor. A 
peasant woman cried out hysterically. 
She seemed to recognize some similar- 
ity in Cabrinovich, for she stared at 
him fixedly with a clairvoyant gaze, 
crossed herself, and then began to sob 
as if her heart would break. 

By this time quite a crowd had gath- 
ered — mostly wounded, crippled, 
shell-shocked men, some of whom had 
just arrived from the front in their 
muddy, blood-clotted clothing. Now 
and then one of these stood stolidly 
apart, with a pipe or cigarette in his 
mouth, representing his isolated frag- 
ment of human experience — spring 
evenings, harvest festivals, trench 
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charges, and death agonies. And these 
things still continue. I wonder if they 
were predestined for others and for me. 

We gazed upon the wasted, pallid 
countenance of the calm-eyed man 
upon the litter — and a sense of the 
mystery of life gripped the callous souls 
of all. The men stood stiffly at half- 
attention, embarrassed, as if a high 
officer were present. The guilt of a 
great world-crime rested upon the 
shoulders of a lamb. This being 
before us would receive no more, not 
even a human death. And in that 
very fact he excelled us all. 


I leaned over the litter. I wanted to 
catch again that astral greeting smile. 
But over the features of the youth, 
with his open, unseeing gaze, there now 
lay a light veil of indifference, some- 
thing even higher than that earlier 
smile. 

A command was given. The by- 
standers stepped back. Hospital at- 
tendants carried out the litter. As if 
suddenly relieved from an oppressive 
restraint, everybody began to talk, 
laugh, cough, and joke. Even the 
hard-boiled sergeant breathed a deep 
sigh of relief. 


THE MASTER OF MOUNT VERNON 


BY HERBERT EULENBERG 


From the Neue Freie Presse, May 20 
(Vienna Nationauist Lrserat Datty) 


THE postal courier who came twice a 
week from the old Virginia city of 
Alexandria to Mount Vernon — the 
home and plantation cf George Wash- 
ington, former President of the thirteen 
United States of America — was carry- 
ing a remarkable package in the stout 
letter bag that swung from his shoulder 
by a leather strap. The package was 
from Paris. There was nothing remark- 
able about that, to be sure, for Wash- 
ington’s friend Lafayette, who several 
years before had returned to France, 
used to send, ever and again, tidings 
from his native land, which was steadily 
growing more liberal and restless, to his 
old comrade in arms. Only a short time 
before he had submitted to Washington, 
as the best judge of such questions, the 
declaration of rights that he had drawn 
up for the National Assembly at Ver- 


sailles. ‘You who have recognized the 
rights of Man as the principal basis of 
the law of states in the Congress over 
which you yourself once presided will 
be able to judge quickest and best of 
this new pronouncement that I have 
made of the unchanging fundamental 
rights of our race,’ Lafayette had 
added. 

But to-day it was a far thicker and 
heavier bundle than that which had 
held the new magna charta hominum, 
inscribed on many closely written 
pages. This package, which the postal 
courier balanced once more in his hand 
before giving it up, was far harder and 
thicker than all the mail that had ever 
come from France to ‘the President,’ 
as people in the vicinity of Mount 
Vernon still called the Father of his 
Country. What could be in it? The 





honest courier, who was almost as 
white-haired as the horse he rode, 
restrained himself from fingering and 
feeling the package any more in a vain 
effort to make out the nature of its 
contents. That fine old gentleman, 
Benjamin Franklin himself, had sworn 
the courier to official secrecy in Phila- 
delphia — but then at that time 
Franklin was still Postmaster-General 
of all the British colonies in America. 
The old postmaster, now grown gray, 
had taken his own oath in the name of 
the King of England. At that time 
George II had been the reigning 
monarch, over there in England, the 
mother country, and now it was George 
III. The princes had disappeared, 
but hard-won freedom remained. Now, 
more than ever, it was necessary to be 
true to freedom and the obligations of 
the official oath. 

With such democratic reflections the 
old courier handed over the package 
together with a bundle of letters to the 
old negro who served as porter of 
Mount Vernon. The porter had seen 
many winters and his crinkly hair 
growing far down on his forehead lay 
grayish white on a head of tobacco- 
brown color. The black servant was 
about the same age as his master, 
Washington, and had been with him at 
the battles of Trenton and Princeton 
in which the haughty English generals 
had been conquered. The old negro 
had also had a share in his master’s 
military reverses and those of the new 
and still scarcely trained American 
army. He had been at the defeat at 
Brandywine and the still graver defeat 
at Germantown that had cost the 
freedom of Philadelphia. Yet on both 
occasions the black servant had had 
cause to wonder at the patience and 
endurance of Washington, his owner, 
who was calmer and more free from 
passion than his contemporary Freder- 
ick the Great, the first servant of 
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Prussia who was called on to endure 
similar blows of fate, though Frederick 
was then twenty years older than 
Washington. This good humor and 
self-mastery had done more to attach 
the black man to his master than the 
outcome of the war and the eventual 
victory, for although he himself could 
neither read nor write he agreed with 
the poet who said that mankind could 
find nothing more noble in all the 
world than a man who neither shrank 
from misfortune nor departed from the 
way he had marked out for himself. 
Under the care of his master, or it 
would be better to say his great white 
friend, this good old negro was passing 
the evening of his life here at Mount 
Vernon. Even to-day he, like all of 
Washington’s slaves, was treated like 
a free man, for the freeing of his slaves 
had been especially enjoined in Wash- 
ington’s will. 

The negro marched quickly, with the 
mail that he had received, from the 
porter’s lodge to the big white manor 
house in which Washington was spend- 
ing the leisure of his declining days. 
The President of the thirteen States, 
who had laid down office of his own 
free will, had inherited this estate from 
his brother Lawrence, who had built 
this house over a bend in the Potomac 
and had named it Mount Vernon in 
honor of the English Admiral Vernon 
under whom he once served. Neither 
in its name nor in the building itself 
did the independent Washington make 
any changes. He had simply added 
two side wings to the middle portion, 
and had caused lightning rods, his 
friend Franklin’s invention, to be in- 
stalled on the old weather vane, in 
order to protect the house, with its high 
location, from thunderbolts. For Wash- 
ington was still as willing to accept 
innovations as he had been in the 
days when he was the first to have his 
army inoculated against smallpox—a 
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measure through which countless sol- 
diers were spared to battle for America. 
Washington had also set a whole row 
of trees about the house with his own 
hands, and being ever interested in 
growing things he urged every dis- 
tinguished man among his numerous 
visitors to do likewise and to plant a 
tree in his garden. 

Washington was sitting talking with 
his wife before the hearth fire in the 
beautifully furnished living-room of 
his home. It was no castle, yet in a 
certain quiet luxury one could see that 
this was the dwelling of the first citizen 
of his country. At that moment he was 
showing to his discreet and prudent 
wife a map of America that he had 
drawn himself according to a big new 
British chart, and — like the skillful 
surveyor that he once had been — was 
explaining to her the enormous extent 
of the mighty continent that according 
to his own unshakable belief would 
ultimately be united under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

‘Come in!’ he called quickly in 
answer to a knock on the door. The 
foolish old rule that one servant must 
be announced by another, Washington 
had refused to introduce into his own 
home from the very beginning. The 
negro entered and without obeisance, 
but more like a friend, handed the mail 
to his master in a fibre basket. The 
silver platter that his wife had once 
endeavored to introduce had been 
declined by Washington on the ground 
that ‘It is too fine, Martha, for farmers 
like ourselves!’ Full of the peace and 
calm that suits a man of advanced age 
living in honorable retirement, Wash- 
ington opened one letter after another 
and read each through. In the first, 
which was no letter at all but merely a 
clipping from a comic paper, there was 
nothing save a caricature of John 
Adams, then the President and Wash- 
ington’s successor. Beneath the picture 
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was this mocking inscription: ‘The 
biggest ass that has yet become consul.’ 
With entire indifference Washington 
tore up this attack on his friendship for 
Adams and calmly tossed the pieces 
into the blazing wood fire. Would that 
all Americans might do the same! 
Just as in the old worn-out mother 
country it was once the custom to burn 
heretics, so here in the New World all 
slanders were to be given over to the 
purification of clean flame. 

A couple of requests which he now 
opened Washington handed to his 
wife to ask for her opinion. If this was 
unfavorable he would go through the 
letters himself once more and then 
ordinarily confirm her decision. The 
clock of Sévres china which the French 
Court had sent to him as a token of 
recognition of the United States ticked 
away amid the peaceful activity of the 
former President. 

Now he picked up and began to open 
the thick package that had come to him 
from the land of Lafayette. ‘I hope it 
is n’t another decoration or an order,’ 
he sighed dismally to his wife, who was 
watching him with lively curiosity 
as he carefully unwrapped the for- 
eign parcel. She knew well his 
hearty dislike for such trivial decora- 
tions, which nevertheless, being sent by 
states that he honored (for he recog- 
nized every form of government save 
tyranny itself), he could not spurn. His 
wife, with true republican pride, he 
made the guardian of his orders. It 
was she who cared for these bright 
birds which, in spite of his dislike for 
them, came flying to him from every 
country — putting them away in cases 
and drawers, together with her own 
ornaments. Only a short time before, 
the great and’ famous King of Prussia, 
through the Ambassador at The Hague 
who had concluded the treaty of 
friendship and commerce between 
Prussia and America, had sent him the 
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highest decoration of his country. It 
was the Order of the Black Eagle, with 
which at the same time everyone not of 
noble birth received hereditary Prus- 
sian nobility—as his friend, the 
Prussian General von Steuben, organ- 
izer of the American army, who, like 
Washington himself, was now living 
peacefully asa landlord on Lake Oneida, 
had informed him. But Washington 
had taken no more satisfaction in this 
recognition from the first monarch of 
his time than in the rest of his 
decorations. A second only — then 
Mistress Martha laid it on the old 
American flag on which she placed the 
most distinguished of her husband’s 
orders. Upon that rattlesnake flag, as 
the Americans called it, stood the 
motto: ‘Don’t tread on me!’ ‘Perhaps 
the eagles on the order and the snake 
on the flag will get along better than 
quarrelsome animals usually do,’ 


thought Washington. Then he added 


something that the French Revolution 
and Napoleon were also to teach: ‘No 
man can grant another man nobility. 
Every man must win that anew for 
himself each day.’ 

However, the object which he was 
now drawing from its packing did not 
appear to be another order, after all. 
It was a huge, shapeless, iron key, the 
kind that in the Middle Ages would 
have locked up the gates of a city ora 
castle, and in the note that accom- 
panied this extraordinary object he 
read that this was the key of the 
Bastille, that terrible state-prison of 
France, whose storming by the people 
of Paris announced the beginning of a 
revolution in France and Europe which 
was afterward to degenerate into war, 
despotism, and reaction. 

‘I knew no one among all the men 
living in the world more worthy than 
you to receive this token of a shattered 
despotism,’ wrote Lafayette, now an 
officer of the French people’s army, 


who had sent this rusty lump of metal. 

‘A kind of order after all, Martha,’ 
complained the warrier of freedom to 
his wife, as he turned the iron symbol 
of so much useless human punishment 
and suffering over in his hands, which 
were so delicate that they seemed to be 
better suited for the pen than the 
sword. ‘At any rate it is something 
that gives me more satisfaction than 
new orders. It seems almost as though 
this particular order were being be- 
stowed on me by mankind as a whole. 
That is why I am going to hang it 
proudly over my hearth as the noblest 
distinction that has come to me next to 
my election as the first President of the 
American States.’ 

He was thoroughly aroused, this man 
who usually was so calm and peaceful, 
over the unexpected honor that had 
come to him from afar. Rising from his 
Louis XVI chair he struck once or 
twice against his, heart, which to-day 
was beating as high in the happy and 
honored evening of his life as it beat 
after the first battle with the British at 
Lexington, when the news of young 
America’s defiance was transmitted by 
fire signals which preceded the tele- 
graph with the speed of lightning to 
Philadelphia, the cradle of independ- 
ence. Washington felt now that he 
might ‘soon lie down in peace. The 
freedom of America, and with it the 
freedom of a whole great quarter of the 
earth, was attained. 

He calmed himself and bent down in 
knightly fashion with a slight laugh 
to his wife, who was looking anxiously 
at her husband who only recently had 
had a slight illness: ‘All right!’ he said, 
using the Americans’ favorite word to 
comfort her. ‘And what does it say in 
my will?’ Full of love the good woman 
looked at him. ‘In its last paragraph it 
says that you will rest by my side in 
death as you have in life. If I should 
live longer than you, which God forbid, 
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I will spend the few years left to me 
only in looking constantly at your 
grave.’ He sought to draw her thoughts 
from this sad topic with a joke, but she 
would not change: ‘At least this much 
is determined. I will go up into that 


little room, above, from which I can . 


look down to that very spot over the 
river which you have selected for your 
grave.” 

‘Good, an agreement!’ he nodded — 
like every American unwilling to spend 
much time thinking of death. ‘Mean- 
time I will myself take a look at this 
estate of mine so that I may not forget 
it entirely. I will show this key to the 
river before I hang it in our room.’ She 
helped him into the simple gray cloth 
coat that he wore in the morning when 
he was in the country, and placed his 
cane in his hand. Its handle was made 
out of a peace pipe that an Indian chief 
had given him after completing a bar- 
gain. Mistress Washington, with her 
strong feminine imagination, always 
insisted that it was the same peace pipe 
smoked by William Penn under the 
elms at Philadelphia when he con- 
cluded the treaty by which he bought 
the land of Pennsylvania, the treaty of 
which Voltaire says that it was never 
sworn to and never broken. 

Talking quietly with his wife, who 
went with him to the door and whose 
uneasiness he tried to calm, Washing- 
ton left his white country-house. In 
the little vestibule he raised his stick 
in salute with dry Yankee humor to his 
own portrait, just finished and standing 
on an easel. It showed him in a gen- 
eral’s uniform with broad stripes of 
gold braid. Already painters were 
coming from Europe for the sole pur- 
pose of depicting his distinguished 
countenance, brown and ruddy from 
his outdoor life, and with a boldly 
arched nose. The reproduction of this 
strong, individual, and wholly straight- 
forward face on medallions and snuff 
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boxes and innumerable steel plates was 
already beginning. This simple unaf- 
fected man without the least stain on 
his soul, who saw himself already dei- 
fied even before his death, passed on 
out of the house: Into the working 
quarters of his imposing estate, into 
the kitchens, the stalls and the barns 
he went, as well as into the wine cellar 
and the ice house, and into his private 
brewery and distillery. 

And now he stood on the spot of 
ground where he was to be buried. It 
was a green plot of grass near his house 
over the Potomac. A mild west wind 
blew over this clayish yellow stream 
which was still to keep its old Indian 
name in the new America. The old 
fighter in the wars of freedom had 
taken off his black three-cornered hat 
and let the air play about his long 
head and through his hair, still thick 
over the temples, crisp and powdered, 
which was brought together in the rear 
in a thick queue. He glanced out over 
the familiar river which he loved as his 
own life. His eyes rested on the woods, 
on the other bank from which a canoe 
with Indians in it was putting out — 
for the Indians were withdrawing more 
and more as the country filled up with 
white men, into more distant hunting 
grounds. ‘So always must the old and 
superseded make way for the new,’ 
thought Washington, though not in- 
differently. 

The woods reminded him at a dis- 
tance of another grove on the banks 
of the Hudson. Thus he had stood at 
Newburgh before the trees had been 
cut away for building houses and for 
fuel. That was in 1782 and in 1783 
when Washington set up his head- 
quarters after his last decisive victory 
against the English at Yorktown, and 
it was in that grove, within sight of 
New York, when he was at the height 
of his fame, that some of his officers had 
wanted to make him king; but he had 
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refused the crown they offered, the 
mark of one man’s power — not as 
Cesar had refused it nor as Cesar’s 
later pitiful imitator, Napoleon, who 
wished in after days to gain power over 
France and Europe. Washington did 
not refuse with a secret thought of 
‘Perhaps later.’ No, he refused with an 
unchanging oath for his own sake and 
his country’s: ‘Never!’ 

And so he stood now, his forehead, 


Atonc with the hiding-place of Attila’s 
treasure, the affinities of the Basque 
language, the Stone Age Empire, and 
the rest of an odd dozen lost secrets of 
Europe, there is the antique mystery 
of the Three Holy Maries. 

It is hidden in the tiny Parish Church 
of Les Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, at the 
bottom of Camargue, south of Arles, 
in a bend of the Gulf of Lyons. Every 
year, since they counted time in Ca- 
margue, the Erraté gypsies come to 
look at their secret. On the twenty- 
third day of May, as we reckon it, they 
arrive, in their families, clans, and 
tribes; with their homes, their wives, 
their children, and their vermin; their 
horses for sale and horses to keep; their 
basket-ware, their cook-pots and the 
whole of the baggage of their lives — 
thousands thick, and block the dunes 
with their camps. The firsi night, they 
sing and tell tales, make the wide-open 
eyes of the local people sting with their 
smoke. Next day they do their business 
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THE GYPSIES’ SEA MARY 


BY WILLIAM BOLITHO 


From the Outlook, June 9 
(Lonpon Lert-Centre WEEKLY) 











proud as that of Brutus, lifted up to 
Heaven on the spot where he was 
eventually to rest in the earth. In his 
hand he held the key of slavery which 
Europe had sent him and he lifted it 
like a warning, high over the river and 
over the land of America whose newer 
history began with him, as if he would 
have said: ‘Every man shall find his 
home in this land, everyone save the 
man who is not free.’ 





with Mary-Sarah. The third, they are 
gone in dust back to the roads and 
remote woods they call their homes. 

These are tight-lipped folk. The 
‘business of Egypt’ was never yet 
blabbed. They have kept the secret of 
this pilgrimage so long from others that 
they have themselves clean forgotten 
its meaning. Only the ritual remains 
and the unbroken tradition of the 
journey to Camargue. But, as long as 
the brown church stands high and dry, 
like the hull of a wreck, the Gitanos 
will keep this rendezvous. Not all 
gypsies keep the custom. Only the 
Erraté, the men of the blood, know the 
obligation and the rite. They are the 
straight-haired gypsies, black and lank, 
who speak crabbed Calo and sell horses 
and baskets and know sorcery and 
pig-poisoning. The Zingari, those of 
the frizzled heads; men of the fair and 
the suburbs, who sometimes call them- 
selves Caraques, and whom the French 
call Bohemians, are aliens, who know 
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nothing of Sea Mary, or of the adven- 
ture. 

But the Erraté, called Gitanos, are 
as devout on this matter, whether they 
drive from the French plains or Swiss 
uplands or from remote Spain or Italy, 
as Mussulmans on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Outliers of Andalusia, of the 
heel of Italy, start early each year. By 
May, they share fires and stories with 
their cousins of Languedoc, Guyenne, 
or the foothills of the Pyrenees. The 
horde moves together, to be at Saintes- 
Maries up to time. The villagers on the 
way, knowing their hen-roosts are 
under truce, come down to see the 
wandering army as it passes. Spanish 
wagons, old and bare-ribbed, as if 
framed out of Don Quixote’s bones, 
drawn by asses as big as dogs, gay box- 
caravans from the Touraine, mule- 
shays from Calabria, creak and rumble 
over the stifling roads of all Provence 
southwards. At night the Gitanos 
squat in clearings, near fountains, 
amazing the yokels with their twenty- 
tongued curses, their whining, endless 
ballads, and their lively guitars, until 
on Sea Mary’s Eve they come to the 
dunes under the church and stock 
themselves, wheel to wheel, one beside 
the other, for acres. 

When it is light, they go into the 
church. It is very old and poor. The 
altar is decked in tinsel and escutch- 
eoned candles, country fashion. Be- 
tween the benches of wrinkled sea- 
plank, the aisle creeps into the crypt 
under the sanctuary. Hundreds of 
Gitano candles are lit on the arch. The 
Erraté men and women go down in file 
to look at their saint. This crypt be- 
yond all doubt was once a temple of 
Mithras. The ringed seats of the four 
orders have been taken away, and at 
the end is the stone altar. 

Over this altar, worn, half-rubbed 
out, are the Three Sea Marys in stone. 
They figure, according to church legend, 


three servants of the great Mary: 
Mary-Jacoba, Mary-Salome, and 
Mary-Sarah. The two first of them 
were put to sea in an open boat by 
wicked Jews, once upon a time, with 
Lazarus, the resurrected, and Trophi- 
mus. A favorable wind and the help of 
the angels cast them ashore at the foot 
of the crag (called by the strange name 
of Ratis) where now stands this church. 

No one knows why Mary-Sarah, that 
was from Asia, is here carved, for she 
was not of this forlorn crew. She has 
never been canonized, the legends have 
nothing to say of her, that I know, ex- 
cept only her existence. But the gyp- 
sies have come for her alone. It is a 
cutting of the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries. The three holy servants 
stand together on a narrow slab, censers 
or pine-cones in their hands, bending 
softly in unison to the left, as if listen- 
ing. Two of the faces are gone. Sarah’s 
alone remains. It is strained and sad; 
the forehead is wrinkled as if she were 
trying to hear or remember something 
too faint to be caught. Underneath 
their feet are resurrected Lazarus and 
Trophimus, seated, wrapped in their 
togas, silent and attentive; as if they, 
too, wished to hear the secret that the 
three had forgotten. 

The Gitanos chew their tobacco, 
shift their feet, shuffle, and stare 
through the glittering candlelight: 
many of them are not Christians bap- 
tized, and the rest have not much habit 
of churches. Then, when they have had 
their fill of the sight, they turn back 
up the steps and return to their camps. 
That night, when the sun is getting low 
over the sea, the thousands complete 
their ritual. They pack themselves on 
the cliffs, there squatting or standing 
— motionless, or with the single gesture 
of hand outstretched over the Mediter- 
ranean, they watch the sun set, staying 
until the last color has gone. Before 
dawn they are gone from Camargue. 





IN DEFENSE OF A MODERATELY HiGH BROW 


BY ROBERT LYND 


[The ‘Mr. Newbold’ referred to in the course of Mr. Lynd’s essay is Mr. J. T. W. Newbold, 
M. P., the only Communist in the House of Commons, whose obstreperous tactics have been a 
source of mingled irritation and amusement, and recently led to his suspension, though he has 


since been reinstated.] 


From the New Statesman, May 19 
(Lonpon Lrperat Lasor WEEKLY) 


It is not at all easy to defend one’s 
tastes against people who read the 
books that everybody is reading. They 
are offended if one refuses to read the 
books; they are still more deeply 
offended if one reads them and dis- 
likes them. They are convinced that in 
literature, if nowhere else, the voice of 
the people is the voice of God, and 
that no opposition to it can be sincere. 

‘You highbrows . . .” a man began 
one of his sentences in the course of an 
argument the other day, and, though 
you will hardly believe it, it was I that 
he meant. I do not quite know what a 
highbrow is, but I doubt if I have a 
claim to a place in that illustrious 
company. As a matter of fact, I am so 
far from being a highbrow that I am 
even a person who calls other people 
highbrows. I am a little bewildered, I 
confess, when I find the people whom 
I call highbrows calling still other 
people highbrows. I cannot help 
thinking that there must be a continu- 
ous progression in these matters from 
high to higher and highest, till we come 
at last to the Supreme Highbrow, who 
sits up aloft and alone, despising us all, 
and by us all despised. 

I should not care to be the Supreme 
Highbrow. It would be like being 
King of the North Pole. He must be 
horribly lonely. What a desert the 
world must seem to him, that does not 
contain one solitary person of good 
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taste except himself! It is bad enough 
to realize that nearly everybody except 
one’s self is vulgar, but to realize that 
even the highbrows are vulgar must 
be an experience almost unbearable 
in its poignancy. 

There is this, at least, to be said for 
being an ordinary highbrow, that you 
will have a fair amount of company. 
You are a member of a club of a kind, 
all the members of which say more or 
less the same thing, and applaud one 
another for saying it. Where there is 
fellowship there is happiness, even if it 
is a fellowship of highbrows or Plym- 
outh Brethren, and it must be pleas- 
ant to know that you are one of the 
saved, provided a few other people are 
saved, too. It is for this reason that 
highbrows are usually to be found in 
companies or, as they are called, 
coteries. ‘We be of the blood,’ they 
say to one another, and they hunt in 
packs. They pursue the same quarry, 
and they worship the same gods, 
though they change the latter from 
season to season. 

Against the authors that everybody 
is reading, they place the authors that 
everybody ought to be reading; and, 
indeed, if you tried to keep up both 
with the popular fashions of the hour 
and the highbrow fashions of the hour, 
you would have very little time left 
for enjoying literature. I am not sure 
that fashions of both kinds are not 
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taken too seriously. In dress and in 
table manners there is something 
to be said for making concessions to 
the age; but I do not like to see a man 
as miserable over having liked the 
wrong book as he would be if he had 
worn the wrong tie. 

Some people look on these things as 
equally important, and they would 
impose taste in the arts upon us as 
a sort of intellectual evening-dress. 
Books do not seem to me to lend them- 
selves to this. After all, one dresses as 
a duty, but one reads for pleasure. 
Hence, there are fewer imperatives in 
reading than in dress. ‘Oh, you must 
read it!” women — and even men — 
sometimes say to you. I deny it. I 
may read it, though probably I shall 
not. If you say ‘must,’ I will certainly 
not read it till next year. The man who 
persuades me most easily to read a book 
is the man who says simply, ‘You 
would like it.” That is a reason I can 
understand. All else is merely the 
insolence of a despot, whether the 
despot be a coterie or the multitude. 

At the same time, if popularity 
among the highbrows is no guaranty 
that a book is worth reading, I cannot 
see why popularity with the multitude 
should be regarded as evidence of a 
more important kind. Not that I have 
any quarrel with the multitude; but I 
feel sure that the multitude, like myself, 
is capable of error. Luckily in politics 
the multitude always divides itself 
into at least two parts, so that it is 
possible to abuse a popular favorite 
without being accused of pretentious- 
ness. You are not accused of being a 
highbrow if you attack Mr. Lloyd 
George, or denounced as a superior 
person if you refuse to vote for Mr. 
Bonar Law. 

Recently, it is true, there has crept 
into use the word ‘bourgeois,’ which is 
applied to nearly everybody who 
would not vote for Mr. Newbold. But 
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on the whole it is still regarded as 
natural that opinions on_ politics 
should differ, and no one would dream 
of laying it down as an axiom that be- 
cause a politician is immensely popular 
he must be one of the world’s great 
and good men. Mr. Bottomley was 
immensely popular, but it did not 
prove that he was a statesman. As a 
matter of fact, the only thing that 
popularity proves about a man is that 
he is popular. He may be popular for 
good reasons or for bad. He may win 
our applause either by appealing to our 
virtues or by pandering to our vices. 

Very few human beings know what 
they want — human beings in the mass 
seem never to know — and the popu- 
lar man is simply the man who can 
temporarily make up their minds for 
them. This is a special form of genius, 
but it is not a high form of genius, 
though it may be allied with this. It 
is a gift that may be in the possession 
of either a saint or a scoundrel. 

It is reasonable te believe, then, that 
if it is largely a toss-up whether a good 
statesman or a bad statesman is the 
more popular, so it is largely a toss- 
up whether a good author or a bad 
author is the more popular. There are, 
I know, people so censorious of success 
that they cannot believe good of any- 
one who has achieved it. But these are 
not superior persons; they are, rather, 
persons suffering from a sense of their 
own inferiority, and they long to shoot 
down the eagles only in order to pro- 
duce a scheme of things in which the 
sparrow will seem a mighty bird. 
Alas, if they but knew that a sparrow 
itself can be a charming little bird, and 
that there is no need for envy in so 
roomy a world as this! 

But detraction of this kind is the 
result of a morbid condition of the 
mind, and it hardly enters into the 
so-called highbrow criticism of various 
popular authors. The moderate high- 
























































brow, as we may call him, does not 
contend that because an author is 
popular he is therefore bad. There are 
highbrows who praise Mr. Conrad; 
there are highbrows who praise Mr. 
Kipling; there are highbrows who 
praise Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells. 
The Supreme Highbrow, no doubt, 
would condemn all these authors, but 
then the Supreme Highbrow condemns 
almost for the love of condemnation, 
like a Calvinist. He is afflicted with ele- 
phantiasis of the turned-down thumb 
and of the turned-up nose. 

The lesser highbrows, though they 
are inclined to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of their personal discoveries 
among authors at the expense of the 
discoveries made by the multitude or 
by time, are for the most part people 
who obtain a great deal of pleasure 
from good work in literature, and who 
can forgive a book even for being popu- 
lar if only it is excellent. They do not 
deny that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God; they deny merely that 
the voice of the people for the time 
being is the voice of God. As I have 
already said, they often attempt to 
substitute the voice of the coterie for 
the time being for the voice of the 
people for the time being. That they 
are skeptics in regard to the latter, 
however, is all to their credit; and, in so 
far as they are this, they are worthy of 
defense. 

The highbrow, from one point of 
view, may be defined as a moralist 
among books. He distinguishes be- 
tween good and evil in the conduct, if 
not of life, at least of phrases. This, it 
must be admitted, is better than hav- 
ing no morals at all. The chief flaw in 
the morality of the highbrow, as in the 
morality of many earnest men, is that it 
tends to become intolerant. Schopen- 
hauer was on the side of the highbrows 
in this matter, and maintained that 
while tolerance was necessary in religion 
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and politics there was no room for it in 
literary criticism. This, however, was 
only because Schopenhauer himself 
found a bad author more offensive than 
a bad man. 

I do not understand this hatred of 
bad authors, who are usually, indeed, 
only average authors. I should as soon 
think of hating the average grocer. 
Neither of them has gone into busi- 
ness, as the Americans say, for his 
health, and of the two the grocer gets 
incomparably the greater reward. 
Even the most successful of bad au- 
thors achieves only a tiny success 
compared to the most successful City 
man or manufacturer. And, as for his 
fame, it lasts a little longer than the 
life of a fly. 

Worst of all, the bad author knows 
at the back of his mind that he cannot 
even write. He knows that all his 
tumultuous output of _ best-selling 
books, if weighed in the balances of 
literature, would not sink the scale 
against one good lyric that cannot, 
perhaps, even find a publisher. He is 
pitiable, not only in his passion for 
recognition, but in his failure to obtain 
it from those whose good opinion he 
most longs for. He sometimes tells 
us, when he has been hurt by criticism, 
that he does not care about the opinion 
of ‘intellectuals,’ and that the final 
arbiter in literature is the average 
man. 

There is some wisdom in this atti- 
tude, if only he were speaking the 
truth. No wise man will take too 
seriously the opinions of other people, 
whether they are ‘intellectuals’ or 
not, and the average man is at least 
the House of Peers that must ulti- 
mately pass every bill of fame. But 
the popular author sets so great store 
by popularity that he cannot endure 
the knowledge that a compact minor- 
ity exists which cares nothing for him. 
All his woes, it seems to me, are due to 
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the fact that his books are both pub- 
lished and judged as literature. If 
publishers would only divide their 
books into those which claim to be 
regarded as literature and those which 
do not, and stamp them accordingly, 
the realities of the situation would be 
much clearer. 

Literature is a word that in the 
course of time has come to have a very 
special meaning. It means prose or 
verse that has come from an original 
imagination and that has in it some 
quality of possible permanence. All 
the rest is either journalism or manu- 
factured goods. To say this is not to 
disparage journalism. Journalism is in 
its Own way as important as litera- 
ture, and the great journalist, like 
the great physician, performs services 
none the less great because they are 
devoted to the needs of the present 
hour. As for manufactured goods, 
they too need not be despised, if they 
are reasonably well made. But they 


should not be produced in the same 
sort of covers as literature. They 
should be brought out in tin, like so 
many popular goods. 

As books are at present published, 
simple readers are only confused when 
they find a book of, say, Mr. Conrad’s 
short stories presenting much the 
same appearance as Should She Have 
Done It? No wonder that, in such 
circumstances, the poor highbrow be- 
comes anxious about other people’s 
state of soul and is continually tempted 
to cry, ‘Be not deceived by appear- 
ances!’ He hates to see people eating 
tinned salmon under the delusion 
that they are eating the best salmon 
from Scotland. In this he is at least 
protesting against a lie. If only he 
were a little less pleased with himself 
as he protests, and not so distressed 
about the condition of people who, 
after all, get a great deal of pleasure 
from eating tinned salmon, he might 
even do the State some service. 


TO THOMAS HARDY ON HIS EIGHTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY 
BY ALFRED NOYES 


[Sunday Times] 


A BreaTH of hope, for those who have known despair; 
Of victory, for those who have drunk defeat; 

Of harvest, when the wounded fields lie bare, 
Or but a mist of green foreruns the wheat; 


A breath of love, when all we loved lies dead; 
Of beauty, too remote for tongue to tell; 
Of joy, when sorrow veiled and bowed the head; 
Of Heaven, for those that daily walked in Hell — 


His music breathes it, for his wrestling soul 
Through agonies of denial postulates 

All that young eyes affirm. He proves his goal 
Divine, because he mourns the fast-barred gates; 


And by his grief for love and hope brought low 
Proves that the Highest ne’er would have it so. 











A PAGE OF VERSE 






THE DROWNED SEAMAN 


BY MAUDE GOLDRING 







[Saturday Review] 






THERE came a seaman up from the sea. 
‘Sailor, what is your will of me?’ 












He rolled in his gait as seamen use, 
His eye was stern, that I might not choose 






But fetch him baccy, and make him tea. 
‘Sailor, what is your will of me?’ 












He puffed at a pipe that gave no smoke, 
Then this strange word from his lips there broke: 












‘I was drowned in the Skagger-Rack, 
But we fought ’em fair, and we beat ’em back. 








‘Now which of these laughing lads shall be 
Seamen to learn the ways of the sea?’ 






He looked at the lads, and they left their game, 
And wide-eyed over the grass they came; 






And each one spoke, and thus said he: 
‘Sailor, what is your will of me?’ 







ENVOI TO A BOOK OF POEMS 
BY A. J. CAMPBELL 
[Poems by Four Authors} 












Orr, little seeds, on Time’s wild gale, 

Small, but well-armored, light yet strong. 
Groan not, as through much chaff you sail: 
In seeds, remember, life sleeps long. 












Some but for wind might strike root now; 
Most from the rocks will drink no tears; 

Few will arrive, somewhen or how; 

But none yet for a hundred years. 
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‘ENGAGING AND PECULIAR ART’ 


Tue Sitwell family — Edith, Osbert, 
and Sacheverell — are at once the ad- 
miration, amusement, and despair of 
literary London. It all depends upon 
the reader’s sympathy with poetry that 
is somewhat more than ‘new.’ Osbert 
Sitwell, the older of the two brothers, 
occasionally writes poems that are very 
like Vachel Lindsay’s, but that is only 
in his conservative moments. The rest 
of the family never approach so near 
to conventionality. 

Possibly with a view to popularizing 
verse at which even literary folk who 
endeavor to cultivate the newest de- 
partures in art are sometimes con- 
strained to lift a critical eyebrow, Miss 
Sitwell recently gave a public reading 
from Bucolic Comedies, her latest book 
of poems, in Molian Hall, London. 
Not, be it understood, the conventional 
public appearance of a poet looking 
for a little lionizing. Oh, no! Nothing 
of the kind. Miss Sitwell spoke into a 
device known as the Sengerphone, 
which, from descriptions, appears to 
consist chiefly of a large trumpet 
emerging from a screen behind which 
the poet modestly conceals herself. 
This was accompanied by music, writ- 
ten for the purpose by Mr. W. T. 
Walton and, according to The Nation 
and the Atheneum, admirably suited to 
what the writer, with commendable 
caution, calls ‘Miss Sitwell’s engaging 
and peculiar art.’ 

Miss Sitwell read about thirty 
poems, among which the ‘Trio for Two 
Cats and a Trombone,’ deserves men- 
tion if only for its title, which may be 
engaging but is certainly peculiar. As 
a specimen of the ‘engaging and pecul- 
iar art’ let us append a few lines from 
the ‘Fantasia for Mouth Organ’: — 


The South Pole floating past 

Was taller than a mast — 

The North Pole and the South congree 
O’er the ocean of red horsehair 
(Unknown of any corsair) 

In the snow’s cold ivory — 

All smooth as a japonica, 

In sound like an harmonica, 

Where the humming-bird quick lights flee 
To the polar sea’s pavilion. 

We paid for twenty million 

Red velvet drinks with one rupee. 


+ 
THE LIBRARY OF THE PARIS OPERA 


M. Apvotrxe Boscuot, a well-known 
Parisian writer on music and the arts, 
and a frequent contributor to the 
Revue Bleue, has published a long arti- 
cle in the Echo de Paris on the library 
of the Paris Opera and its history. In 
its spacious rooms in the great theatre 
building, the library houses an unsur- 
passed collection of theatrical and es- 
pecially operatic books and scores and 
manuscripts. All this is chiefly due to 
the ceaseless pains of M. Charles 
Truinet, better known under his pseu- 
donym of Charles Nuitter, a poet who 
set himself the task of preserving the 
records of the Opera. 

The bundles of papers and manu- 
scripts which had been accumulating 
for two centuries were still, as late as 
1860, at the disposal of anyone who 
wanted them. M. Boschot gives a 
striking example of the peril in which 
really valuable papers were placed: — 

‘Did you, perhaps, wish to have a 
Gluck manuscript? All you had to do 
was make an agreement with the thea- 
tre’s copyist. He would keep his own 
copy and give you the original. Still 
more, this excellent man had so little 
idea that he was doing anything out 
of the way, that he innocently wrote 
his name on the manuscript. I once 
saw in the possession of Charles Mal. 
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herbe, who had bought it back, the 
autographed score of the overture to 
Armide. It had an inscription: ‘‘Pre- 
sented to M. Habeneck by M. Le- 
febvre.” Lefebvre was the official 
copyist!’ 

Nuitter set himself to safeguard the 
archives. He became secretary of the 
Opera. Being a man of wealth he was 
quite independent and able to add to 
the collection books, newspapers, en- 
gravings, and scores, which escaped the 
fire that destroyed the old building in 
1878. When he found difficulty in get- 
ting certain luxurious salons in the new 
building assigned to his precious collec- 
tion, he went straight to the President 
of the Republic, M. Sadi Carnot him- 
self, and demanded them. M. Carnot 
demurred. Whereupon Nuitter, in 
fury, burst out: ‘Why do you refuse 
me these halls that no one else is using? 
What are you waiting for? A king to 
occupy them?’ The taunt was too 
much for the Republican. M. Nuitter 
got his rooms, 

The library is now in the care of M. 
Antoine Banés, and includes a reading- 
room as well as other rooms where con- 
versation is permitted. The collection 
is very extensive, rich in original mate- 
rial, and besides ordinary musical and 
literary collections includes busts, 
models, and costumes, 


¢ 
THE &. P. E. 


BEHIND the modest initials, S. P. E., 
lurks the Society for Pure English, 
which, as a writer in the Times Literary 
Supplement observes, is ‘of the socie- 
ties, associations, and leagues in this 
crowded and noisy world, one of the 
most unassuming and quiet.’ Its num- 
bers are not very large and the degree 
of popular attention it attracts not 
worth the mentioning, but it is a 
mighty power for all that. 

Little by little, the S. P. E. spreads 


its influence among the discerning by 
means of agreeable though scholarly 
little preachments which deserve a 
more alluring title than the modest 
Society ventures to bestow. The 
S. P. E. calls its publications ‘tracts.’ 
These are published by the Oxford 
University Press and are sent for a 
modest annual subscription of only ten 
shillings. They treat of such subjects 
as the infinitive, the dark and devious 
ways of that puzzling quartette, shall, 
will, should, and would, and become 
more ambitious and less interesting 
with disquisitions on ‘The Language of 
Anatomy,’ or ‘English Influence on 
the French Vocabulary.’ The most 
recent is by Mr. Pearsall Smith, who 
writes as charmingly on English words 
as he did a year or two ago in the Lon- 
don Outlook, where his series of Trivia 
attracted a deal of attention. His sub- 
ject this time is English Idioms, the 
twelfth title in the series. 

The most glowing tribute to a society 
of this sort that could be penned is 
paid by the anonymous writer in the 
Times Supplement: ‘The S. P. E. wisely 
distills its tonics in small doses, and 
membership therefore entails no exces- 
sive risk of becoming grammar-con- 
scious and word-bound.’ The same 
authority aptly summarizes its pur- 
poses: — 

The desire, however, to refresh our 
English vocabulary with words that are 
not lost but have fallen a little behind in the 
march of making ourselves understood, and 
the hope of encouraging its members to try 
their hands, ’prentice or otherwise, at word- 
making (not without the reminder that to 
the uneducated classes we owe the best of 
our homespun terms, and that for a word to 
call a machine by we should go not to the 
inventor of it but to his workmen) — these 
are not the sole aims of the S.P.E. Its ‘pure,’ 
it will be noticed, is not good. It coun- 
sels its members not on how to write, but on 
what words to write with. It deplores 
‘foolish interference with living develop- 
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ments,’ while welcoming ‘the scientific 
alliance of the best linguistic authorities.’ 
Pure English, in its esteem, then, is English 
truly characteristic of the language, how- 
soever derived, whether only of yesterday’s 
standing or hoar with the centuries — an 
English unpedantic, exact, vivifying, and so 
(indirectly) racy, musical, idiomatic; a 
decoy to the imagination, a standfast to the 
reason. ... 

Since, moreover, English bids fair to be 
the chief language of civilization, it must be 
adaptive, catholic, hospitable. There is 
America — a comparatively large and vocal 
country; and there are the Colonies. They 
are all of them rapidly moulding an inher- 
ited English into their own idiosyncratic 
forms, and are swamping it with novelties 
— crude, racy, vivid, dubious. But theirs, 
too, is the expressed ideal ‘to maintain the 
tradition and foster the development of our 
common tongue.’ A further use for the 
§.P.E. and for similar bodies — and it is in 
positive prospect —is a friendly family 
consultation on this and on similar activi- 
ties. Its truest success, once more, will be 
revealed in the practice of individuals. 


¢ 
ALEXEI TOLSTOI’S NEW NOVEL 


ALExEI ToLstoI —a distant relative 
of the great Russian novelist — whose 
novel, The Road to Calvary, has recently 
been published in America and whose 
story, ‘Under Water,’ appeared in the 
Living Age last October, has brought 
out a new book in Berlin. It is called 
Aelita and recounts a voyage to the 
planet Mars. 

A Russian reviewer, writing in Dni, 
a Russian periodical which appears in 
Berlin, suggests that the choice of 
theme is accounted for in the words of a 
young girl who accompanies the inter- 
planetary traveler: ‘I don’t want to 
live in Europe any longer. I’m tired of 
revolutions. You don’t need any visa 
for the trip, do you?’ Another of the 
Voyagers, Gusev, a corporal in the Red 
Army, ventures a very Russian com- 
ment, which may be his reason for leav- 


ing the planet in a manner less sangui- 
nary than is usual in Russian novels: 
“We ’ve been killing people ever since 
1914. We ’ve got used to it. What’sa 
man anyhow? You aim at him with a 
Winchester — bang! — and that’s all.’ 
The crowds that surround the appa- 
ratus designed for the voyage make 
comments typical of Russia of the 
present day. Corporal Gusev, the first 
volunteer, asks first of all about his 
salary and board, while the people 
murmur, ‘They say they ’ve twenty- 
five poods of agitation literature on 
board — and two poods of cocaine!’ 


+ 
A CABMAN’S MEMORIES 


Tue London cabby, once so famous, 
has felt the competition of the motor 
car as bitterly as any of his fellows in 
America. A hundred candidates, all 
over 83, are still waiting in great need 
for the pensions of the Cab Drivers’ Be- 
nevolent Association. A week or two 
ago a dozen fortunate old fellows who 
were already in receipt of the pension 
gathered in one of their old haunts and 
talked with English newspaper men. 
The Daily Herald gives an account of 
one of the veterans: — 


One picturesque old man — John Gray 
— wearing the one-time familiar top-hat, 
traveled alone from Barnsbury in order to 
enjoy the fun. He has seen eighty-eight 
summers, and his experiences on the Lon- 
don streets are varied. 

‘Ay! I started driving a hansom when I 
was twenty-five,’ he told a Daily Herald 
reporter, and despite these motor cabs I 
“‘stuck it out,” until I was seventy-eight. 

‘Those were days,’ he went on. ‘We 
used to have some weather then. Good 
summers and proper winters. 

‘I remember the time when there was a 
frost lasting eight weeks; and I drove right 
through it.’ 

What did he think of the advent of 
taxis? 

‘Well it was pretty bad. There were some 
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hard things said about them. But,’ he 
mused, ‘all things considered, it may have 
been good for the people.’ 


¢ 
CELTIC BRITAIN FROM THE AIR 


Every day that passes suggests a new 
use for the aeroplane. The latest reve- 
lation comes from Southern England 
where photographs taken by O. G. S. 
Crawford show the complete preserva- 
tion of the boundaries between the 
fields of the ancient Celtic inhabitants 
who dwelt in England before the com- 
ing of the Romans and Saxons. From 
the ground almost all vestiges of the 
ancient system of division have long 
since vanished, but photographs from 
the air still show the ancient field 
boundaries as a kind of pattern seen 
through those of the present day. The 
air photographs reveal earthworks 
which the observer on the ground can 
scarcely see. 

The Celts appear to have made their 
boundaries of broad low banks in 
which they placed a good deal of chalk. 
Although the banks have vanished to a 
great extent, the earth where they once 
were retains a lighter color because of 
the mingling of small grains of chalk 
in the soil. A definite relationship can 
be seen between the fields, roads, and 
the sites of ancient villages. Mr. Craw- 
ford even thinks that he sees evidence 
of an ancient system of irrigation. The 
boundaries are supposed to be from 
1500 to 2500 years old. 


+ 
FRESCOES UP-TO-DATE 


Lonpon art-students have drawn a 
remarkable series of fiescoes for the 
County Hall. The drawings, which are 
still ‘in the rough’ and merely pinned 
into position, represent a railway train. 
They occupy seven lunettes, and ac- 
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cording to the Principal of the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, which is 
supported by the London County 
Council, they are ‘an endeavor to 
represent the transport of the period.’ 

The Westminster Gazette thus de- 
scribes them: — 


In the first space is the engine, the most 
modern type of ‘flier.’ The tender, with 
engine-driver and guard, is in the second. 

A dining-car is shown in the third lunette. 
The chef is seen taking tins from one boy — 
who looks as if he had come hastily from a 
Turkish bath, inadequately dressed — and 
a block of ice from another. Red candle- 
shades, geometric table-napkins, daffodils, 
a pair of ethereal lovers, a solitary diner, 
and the waiter are visible inside the car. 

The next carriage is third class, and has 
the alphabet upon it as a frieze! Outside 
and in are all kinds of passengers and all 
kinds of luggage, the former including an 
old-fashioned old lady in an old-fashioned 
bonnet, who has not yet been endowed with 
a face. 

In the fifth lunette is a bridge, with the 
feet of a man and woman, the tip of a 
parasol, and a poodle, descending the steps. 
A nun is seen at the window of a third-class 
‘ladies only’ compartment, on one side, — 
the suggestion of an Annunciation picture, 
—and a yellow-haired undergraduate, 
lighting his pipe, at the window of a first 
smoking on the other side. 

Lovers kissing are in the centre of the 
sixth space, together with a boy selling 
bananas, a girl from Chelsea (or the Russian 
ballet), an old gentleman with a vast gray 
beard, children, a bicycle, a toy yacht, and 
a pail inscribed with ‘A Present for a Good 
Boy.’ 

A guard’s van brings the series to 4 
close, the last figure being a fussy old won- 
an who bombards a porter with questions. 

The whole scheme is full of life and 


humor, and is a parallel, Mr. Burridge 
suggests, with the pictures in which Frith | 
sought to crystallize some of the phases of | 


his time. 


It remains to be seen if the L. C. C. will 
find the pictures too lively or too humorous. | 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


Five Striking Stories. From the French. Lon- 
don: Philpot, 1928. 5s. 


[To-Day] 


Tus is an addition to an excellent series entitled 
Les Fleurs de France, the aim of which is to give 
the English public an opportunity of reading 
translations of French writers whose names are 
not so well known in this country as they ought 
to be. The present volume contains five stories 
by Henri Duvernois, Joseph Renaud, Pierre 
Mille, André Warnod, and Maurice Level, who 
have won for themselves very high reputations 
mainly in the last few years. Two of the stories 
have already been converted into successful 
plays, and one of them, Joseph Renaud’s Behind 
the Vale, in its dramatized form proved one of the 
great attractions at the recent Grand Guignol 
series of plays at the Little Theatre. The best of 
the series is probably Dubernois’s Jacqueline. 
This is a masterpiece of the French short story. 


The Literary Renaissance in America, by C. E. 
Bechhofer. London: Heinemann, 1923. 63s. 


[New Statesman] 


Mr. BecHHoFER has written a serviceable guide- 
book for the English reader to the comparatively 
unexplored fields of the younger American 
writers of the present day. It was needed. So 
much of the work of such writers as Mencken or 
Sherwood Anderson or Sinclair Lewis is in the 
nature of open and active revolt, that it is essen- 
tial for foreign readers to realize something of the 
underlying reasons of these manifestations, and 
Mr. Bechhofer has done well to open his study 
with some consideration of this aspect of his 
subject. The root of the matter is that a genera- 
tion is arising (or has arisen) which rejects the 
sacro ottimismo which has ruled their life and 
letters so long, and, whatever may be said for or 
against these writers and critics, they are at least 
devoid of the old deadening complacency. 

After outlining the critical attitudes of such 
writers as Brooks, Mencken, Stearns, and the 
contributors to the Civilization in the United States 
monument of 1921, Mr. Bechhofer deals at 
some length with Cabell, Hergesheimer, Eugene 
O'Neill, Dreiser, Willa Cather, Lewis, Ander- 
son, and others of varying significance. His book 
is little more than a sketch of the subject: 
doubtless it is too soon to hope for an exhaustive 
study of a very remarkable movement. But it 
would have been of greater value if Mr. Bech- 
hofer had not explicitly ruled out any estimate of 
the poetry of the same period on the ground that 


it has not yet been as intimately affected as 
American prose by the changing conditions of 
life and thought in the country. This is open to 
serious question. It is difficult to see why the 
poetical work of such men as Lee Masters, Lind- 
say, Eliot, Frost, Sandburg, or (if only for its 
sense of the pungent beauty of the vernacular) 
Weaver, should not be as essentially a part of the 
movement of these years as the work of the 
novelists. And a full bibliography of the writers 
dealt with would have been an aid to many 
readers anxious to pursue the exploration which 
Mr. Bechhofer rightly advises them to undertake. 


The Gleam, by Sir Francis Younghusband. Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1923. 12s. 


[Cornhill Magazine] 


Iris the custom in India for a man who wishes to 
abandon his ordinary life and devote himself to 
religion, to discard also his name. He becomes a 
new person — a follower of ‘The Gleam.’ This is 
the theme of Sir Francis Younghusband’s volume, 
which includes the soul-stories of Svabhava and 
others — Hindu, Christian, and Mohammedan 
— who, finding themselves unable to accept at 
second hand the religious faith in which they had 
been brought up, sought to form their own 
religion in their own way. The subject of this 
book is an actual living person. He does not 
consider his strivings after truth to be in any way 
exceptional, but merely as a part of the general 
unfolding of religion to the human race. Man- 
kind is still in an immature, bud-like stage of 
spiritual growth; and what Sir Francis records is 
the passing of the buds into blossom, in which 
may first be discerned the color of that heavenly 
glow which later will spread through every 
bloom. 


Sixty-Six Etchings by Members of the Print 
Society. Selected and edited by E. Hesketh 
Hubbard. The Print Society, Woodgreen 
Common, Breamore, Hampshire, 1923. 21s. 
net. 

[Beacon] 


‘Ir is not by the purchase of prints that connois- 
seurship is accomplished; the study of them is the 
only way to scholarship,’ writes Mr. Kineton 
Parkes in his introduction to this admirable 
volume. 

The Print Society exists to bring together the 
collector and the artist for their mutual benefit. 
By the circulation of its portfolios it provides an 
education which must mean sound business in the 
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long run for its artist members; for it realizes that 
knowledge is the best and surest means of arous- 
ing and maintaining interest. 

The immediate success of the first publication 
of the Print Society — ‘On Making and Collect- 
ing Etchings’ — was a clear indication of the 
widespread desire to know and understand, and 
it is safe to predict a similar reception for this 
volume. In it we are shown the work of 937 
members of the Society, in an interesting variety 
of styles and subjects. 

Those in whom the passion for collecting 
prints is developed will need no recommendation 
to buy this book. There are many, however, who 
are not yet of the elect but who wish to find the 
way. No better advice could be given than to 
learn by the easy and delightful means of study- 
ing the examples in this book. Indeed, the word 
‘study’ conveys a wrong impression, as by evil 
association it has come to be regarded as some- 
thing painful. 

Special mention may be made of ‘Canford 
Cliffs’ (No. 10), S. H. Braithwaite (etching); 
‘Pegasus with the Broken Wings’ (No. 11), 
Honoré Broutelle (wood engraving); ‘Lambs at 
Play’ (No. 19), J. R. K. Duff (etching); and ‘The 
Three Mills’ (No. $3), E. Hesketh Hubbard, 
which will be reproduced in the July Beacon. 

A very useful addition is a separate price-list 
of the originals, which range from 15s. to £5 5s. 


George Frideric Handel. His Personality and 
Times, by Newman Flower. London: Cassell 
and Company, 1923. 2ls. 


|Borning Post] 


Mr. Newman Fiowenr’s book is not a critical or 
technical study of Handel’s work, and it may not 
therefore make any converts in musical circles. 
But no one can read its pages without an in- 
creased respect for an indomitable spirit whose 
musica] pilgrimage was one long series of grim 
tussles with destiny. Now he is embroiled in the 
rivalries of two prima donnas, now in family 
squabbles of more august personages. But 
whatever the faults of George II, it will always be 
to his credit that he was a good friend to Handel. 

Mr. Flower, whose piety is without bounds or 
limit, tells of his hero’s vicissitudes with an 
enthusiasm that causes him to dispense with 
verbs. But these are literary peccadillos in an 
age which is in a hurry. After all, this was Han- 
del’s own weakness. He was a prince of musi- 
cians, but he was, too, a prince of hustlers. He 
wrote with a rapidity which even Mozart could 
not equal. Everyone knows how he completed 
the ‘Messiah’ in twenty-four days. 

‘He was unconscious of the world during this 
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time, unconscious of its press and call; his whole 
mind was in a trance. He did not leave the 
house; his manservant brought him food and as 
often as not returned in an hour to the room to 
find the food untouched and his master staring 
into vacancy. When he had completed Part II, 
with the “Hallelujah Chorus,” his servant found 
him at the table, tears streaming from his eyes. 
“T did think I did see a Heaven before me, and 
the great God Himself!” he exclaimed.’ 

Thus Mr. Flower describes the greatest mo- 
ments of Handel’s life. But he is interested, too, 
in its details. He throws new light on certain of 
them. He establishes that Handel was born in 
the house adjoining that in Halle which has re- 
ceived the credit of this honor, that not Jennens, 
but one Pooley, whose literary retainer he was, 
compiled the libretto of the ‘Messiah,’ that 
Prince di Ruspoli paid twenty bajocchi ‘for 
return of the Jew’s bed hired for Monsu Endel,’ 
in April 1708, and has something new to say on 
the origin of the Water Music. There are many 
illustrations, some of them quite excellent, and 
a full bibliography. We may add that the 
quaint spelling of Frideric is Handel’s own. 


The Postage Stamps of Great Britain, 1840- 
1922, by Sidney A. R. Oliver and F. Hugh 
Vallancey. London: Stamp-Collecting, 1928. 


20s. 
[Westminster Gazette] 


Tue recent Philatelic Exhibition and the amount 
of attention it attracted must have convinced 
even the skeptic that stamp-collecting has be- 
come something more than a boyish amusement. 
Interest in the subject has developed to such 
an extent that there will probably be considerable 
demand for a remarkable book in which the 
complete history of the postage stamp in this 
country — its designers, its printing, its flaws, 
and in some cases its extreme rarity and the 
cause of it — is recorded, from the issue of the 
famous Mulready envelope to the ‘overprinting’ 
of our stamps for the use of the Jrish Free State. | 
The work is freely illustrated, and, though it is 
intended as a textbook for the specialist, it 
contains much that will interest the man who 
only looks upon stamps as things with which to 
adorn letters. 
¢ 
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York: Boni and Liveright, 1928. 





